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The Farm: JOURNAL was entered at the Philadelphia 
post-office in 1877 as second-class mail matter, in accordance 
with the Postal Laws and Regulations. Our Western < flice 
was opened in Chicago, in September, 1882. 


OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 

The FaRM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 
ony loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 
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It ts @ Wise Person Who knows what to do next. The 
vise thing for. the reader to do nextis to see that the leaves 
if this Paper GPO cuttin that the back is stitched with 
needle and thread. 








A thought crop is a good one to cultivate. 
Put only sound corn in the crib and make the 
crib rat-proof. 


Don’t forget that furrow through the low place 
in the wheat field. 


Make a book-keeper, clerk and amanuensis of 
one of the daughters. 


The stables and pig-pens always furnish the 
best market for the small, scabby potatoes, and 
third-class apples. 


We are going to give our readers a grand, good 
paper next year. We are often told that each 
number is worth a quarter ; we are going to make 
each number worth fifty cents. 


Swine that have been kept all summer on dish- 
water and such, may easily have their digestion 
injured by large doses of green corn. Feed mod- 
erately at first and gradually increase the ration 

3 the animal gets used to it. 





Ladies, we are now printing a household book 
especially for you. We will .tell about it next 
month. The price will be a quarter; you can 
guess how much it will be worth. 


**Save the pieces.” Waste is the mother of 
want. Economy is wealth. Save your wife’s 
health by having things handy about the house ; 
save your own health, and that of your family, by 
eating less grease and less pastry and so save your 
wife much useless labor. We leave room to apply 
the principle in other directions. 


Old Peter Tumbledown stored his wheat in the 
barn in better time than usual. The crop was 
light, but was got in in good condition. The rats 
found it out, and while Peter was working up the 
polities of the township and electing a governor, 
they devoured a considerable portion of it. It 
isn’t threshed yet, except what the rats have 
threshed. But the country has got to be saved if 
the wheat be lost. 








Let humble swains, who live by honest toil, 

Conjine their efforts to the generous soil, 

And from the wrangling courts of law refrain, 

They bring but loss and trouble in their train, 

He, who all-fruitful Ceres takes to wife, 

Has little time to spend in legal strife ; 

But if he goes, why then the simple goose 

But heaps up riches for another’s use, 

In all your acts yield to the law of love 

And equal justice ; ’tis approved by Jove. 

Did every mortal by this precept live, 

Those legal harpies soon would cease to thrive. 
—HESOID. 





THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN. 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Squashes for winter pies should be stored be- 
fore heavy frosts Gbhie, © ~~" : 

I like the Museadine grape for eatiig but it 
drops too easily to be a’good market grape, and 
besides, itis not showy enough to “take” the 
eyes of buyers. 

It appears to me we are in danger of losing 
sight of many very excellent varieties of grapes, 
and other fruits as well, simply because they are 
old. Nurserymen give the highest praise to the 
novelties because there is money in them, and 
the people buy what the nurserymen praise. 

After all I find much pleasure in testing new 
fruit. The main drawback to the pursuit of 
pleasure in this manner is the cost of novelties 
and the time it takes innursingthem. And yet 
I rather think it paysin the the longrun. One 
gains experience in cultivation and learns to 
distinguish and discriminate between the good 
and the bad. 

Potash is an excellent fertilizer for strawber- 
ries and small fruits. It gives good, healthy 
foliage and heightens the color and flavor of the 
fruit. I preter to broadcast it in the fall for 
spring planting. Applied inthis way it hastime 
to become incorporated with the soil. It is not 
safe to use it except very sparingly at planting 
time. About 400 pounds per acre of the muriate 
of potash is enough when stable manure also is 
used. 

The last week in October is a good time to trench 
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some of the early banked celery. Last season I 
dug a narrow trench on.adry spotof groundand 
stood the celery in this upright and close together 
and then covered it with two boards nailed 
togetherin theshape ofa V. Whencold weather 
approached I covered trench and all with straw 
and stalks. The celery came out at Christmas 
time in good order. 

If one knows how to propagate he need not 
spend much money in buying novelties, A 
dozen strawberry plants will, in highly enriched 
mellow soil, very soon produce hundreds. The 
new wood of a single grape vine, currant, or 
gooseberry bush can be cut into short pieces 
preserved in damp sand through the winter and 
planted in spring, and thus reproduce the varie- 
ty with g.eat rapidity. The surplus roots of 
raspberry and blackberry plants may be cut into 
three inch lengths and treated like grape cut- 
ting, or planted at once in the fall. This know- 
ledge once confined to nurserymen is now an 
open secret. 

The early crop of lima beans was a total fail- 
ure this season and for this reason I shall be 
more careful to save the late crop by drying 
them on our family dryer. This is a simple ap- 
paratus, being a long flat boiler, one end of which 
is placed on the kitchen stove. The fruit and 
vegetables are spread out on the top. We dry 
sugar corn on it and think the dried article 
equal to the best canned goods. 


T ELMWOOD. 


HIGH FARMING A 
No. 75. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

An inquiry has reached me through the FARM 
JOURNAL Office for a list of pears suitable fora 
family orchard and since this is my favorite fruit 
I willreply with pleasure. Inthe preparationof 
the list, with notes thereon, I have had Tim 
toaid me, and some suggestions, also,from neigh- 
bor Pusey, who is as well posted as any person 

e, 7 ; 

Of course, in planting a pear orchard that is to 
furnish fruit for the family, we expect to cover 
the entire season from the middle of July to mid- 
winter, a period of six months, in which we ex- 
pect to have at all times a luscious pear to 
eat, a dish of sauce to put on the table, and an 
occasional basket to send to neighbors less for- 
tunate, or toasick friend. Iaimto give a list 
that will meet all these requirements if the trees 
are properly cared for after they are planted. 
The season opens with the 

DOYENNE D’ETE, of which variety one tree 
will be sufficient. This is a small pear, with a 
fine yellow skin, and a warm red cheek; flesh 
melting, juicy and sweet, with a good flavor. 
The tree is a vigorous grower, and bears when 
quite young. Following this comes the 

GIFFARD, which is such a fine pear that two 
trees should be planted. It isof medium size, 
with skin greenish yellow, marbled red on the 
sunny side; flesh very juicy, melting and agree- 
able. In quality itis much better than the Bart- 
lett and not much inferior to the Seckel. The 
tree isastraggling grower when young, so be 
sure and have it grafted into the top of some 
other variety of a stronger and more upright 
growth. The Giffard isevery way a tip top pear. 
Follow this witha 

Tyson, which I deem equal in quality to a 
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Seckel. It hasone fault, thatof coming late into 
bearing, but no matter; be sure and plant one 
Tyson tree. It carries the season to the last of 
August, and no matter what variety follows, 
everybody will be sorry when the Tysons are all 
gone. It holds out until the season of the 
BARTLETT, but the recollection of the Giffard 
and Tyson will Bartlett not to be 
relished, but still it must not be omitted, and at 
least two trees should be planted. I donot need 
to describe this variety as it is familiar toevery- 
body. The tree is so vigorous and healthy, and 
so prolific, that it must go into every collection, 
either for family use or formarket. In planting 
an orchard for market purposes half of the trees 
should be Bartlett, as it is the best in quality of 
any pear familiar to the masses of the people. 
I know of no pear better for sauce than this pop- 
ular variety though some do not think so, Ripen- 
Bartlett comes the 


cause the 


ing at the same time as the 

Roussock, a large, roundish pear, of flavor 
which compares well with the Bartlett. We 
name it because itis a fine bearer, the fruit is 
always fair, the tree is healthy, and allows a 
variety during the Bartlettseason,. Then comes 
the 

SECKEL, of which two trees should be planted, 
top-worked like the Giffard. Plant four Bart- 
letts and graft two with Seckel after the stock 
is four or five years old. This will give fruit 
earlier than buying Seckel trees from the nur- 
sery. If the Seckel has ninety-nine points of 
quality out of a hundred, 

BELLE LUCRATIVE has ninety-eight, and there- 
fore one tree of this sort should be planted. I 
would also plant one 

HowEeELL, which, though of not the best quality 
isasplendid, large, yellow pear, succeeding in 
all parts of the country. Of course no one at all 
posted will eat one when the Seckel and Bell 
Lucrative ere to be had, yet do not omit a How- 
ell. An 

ANJoU you must have, though the tree does 
not bear young, and is somewhat shy until the 
tree gets age, when it will be sure to repay all 
the care it has had forty fold. The quaiity is 
superb, and it isa splendid keeper. One tree of 

RUTTER, should be planted, for it is an early 
and tremendous bearer, while the fruit is pretty 
good—quite good if the Seckels are gone and the 
Anjous are not quite ripe. One tree of 

SHELDON will be enough, because itis not sure 
to succeed in every locality, though for quality 
it is very nearly up head. It is a large russet 
pear, ripeninginSeptember. Ofall those named 
this and Belle Lucrative are the only ones that 
may disappoint in this, that they often fail to 
produce or ripen their fruit; the others can be 
relied on without the least probability of failure. 
I have but two other varieties to name, both late 
pears, and both of fine quality and sure bearers. 
One is. 

JONES’ SEEDLING, rather small in size, of rieh 
yellow russet color, ripening late in autumn,and 
can be kept into January. The other is the 

LAWRENCE, a sweet, luscious, slow-to-ripen, 
late pear, of medium size, and a sure bearer if 
highly cultivated. Neither tree nor fruit will be 
satisfactory if manure and cultivation be ne- 
glected. This variety, with last above named, 
and Anjou, come in for winter consumption, 
but of course they must be kept in a cold place, 
either in a vault adjoining an ice house, or 
packed in boxes and set on the ice itself. In 
this way the ripening process can be retarded up 
to the middle of January, and sometimes later, 
but it must be understood that the fruit must be 
carefully handled at picking. In fact any pear 
that is to be kept from decay must be handled 
like a setting of eggs, with the utmost gentle- 
ness. I would plant one Jones’ Seedling and five 
Lawrence. Here, then is my list: 

1 Doyenne D’Ete, 

2 Giffard, 

1 Tyson, 

2 Bartlett, 

1 Boussock, 

2 Seckel 

1 Belle Lucrative, 

1 Howell, 

1 Anjou, 

1 Rutter. 

1 Sheldon, 

1 Jones’ Seedling, 

5 Lawrence 
In all twenty trees. These will be sure to give 
pears to eat, to stew, to give away every day for 
six months of the year,and I venture tosay, unless 
your family be pretty large, there will be enough 
fruit to sell to pay all the cost of planting and 
subsequent culture, and contribute, besides, to 
the general health, satisfaction and welfare of 
all concerned, far more than any other depart- 
ment of the farm. 

The cost of the twenty trees at the nursery will 
be from $10 to $15, the space they will occupy will 
be about \ of an acre on which you might pos- 
sibly grow ten bushels of corn or five of wheat. 
Should you plant next spring the ground should 
be manured and plowed this falland then again 
plowed in the spring, and every spring there- 
after, while the orchard stands. No crops but 
corn or vegetables should be grown among the 
trees—something that will require the ground 
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to be worked up to midsummer, after which eul- 
tivation should cease. Once a year, in Novem- 
ber, apply a light top-dressing of ground bone 
and muriate of potash or wood ashes. With 
this treatmentin four years you will begin to 
get pears and in eight you will have an abun- 
dance. If you do not, then send the bil! of dam- 
ages to me and, if alive then, I will cancel your 
loss. 

Do not plant dwarfs; they are unreliable; the 
tree is apt to blow over or get sick and die, nor 
will they fruit much sooner than standards, 
Should any one ask me what varieties to plant 
for market purposes I would name only three, 
not in the above list, viz: Lawson-Comet, Man- 
ning’s Elizabeth and Sterling, all coming in 
between Giffard and Bartlett. I would omit 
Doyenne LD’ Ete, Tyson, Belle Lucrative, Sheldon 
and Jones’ Seedling. No wise orchardist will 
plant over ten market varieties of pears. 

One of these days I may give your readersa 
list of apples to plantand alsoof plums, peaches 
and small fruits, my experience and close ob- 
servation enabling me, I hope, to present some 
advice not readily picked up by those not par- 
ticularly interested in the subject: in the mean- 
time let any designing to plant pears adhere 
pretty closely to the above list. They will never 
regret itand maybe some day thank me for it. 


OUT AMONG THE FARMERS. 


Among the Delaware Fruit growers—A Successful Pear 
Orchard—An “Offai” Method of Feeding Hogs and 
Enriching the Soil — Renovating an Orchard — A 
Peach King, &c. 

Early in September we paid a hurried visit to Dover, 
Delaware, to see the fruit and fruit growers in that 
vicinity. Fruit to Delaware is what wool is to Ohio, 
and corn to Illinois. The fruit product of the State 
amounts to $5,755 per 1000 population. In this respect 
it excels every other State in the Union. 

We first called to see the pear orchard of Mr. Wal- 
ter Morris, which is within two miles of the Capitol. 
Mr. Morris’ farm contains 140 acres, about 80 of which 
is devoted to the growing of pears and peaches. He 
has a pear orchard of 20 acres, nearly all of which is 
now in bearing. He began planting ten years ago, 
so that his oldest trees are ten years old. In this 
orchard standards are set 20x20 feet, and dwarfs 
in between, so that the trees stand 10x10. He is now 
planting 25 acres in dwarfs. A part of these he has 
set 8x12, but wil] set the balance 11X11, which he now 
thinks is about right. 

His favorite variety is the Bartlett. The principal 
part of the standards in the old orchard are of this va- 
riety, and all but 1500 of the dwarfs in the new orchard 
are the same. These 1500 are Manning’s Elizabeth. 
The balance of the standards are the Lawrence. The 
dwarfs in the old orchard are chiefly Duchess. There 
are also 1000 D’Anjou. He objects to the Dutchess on 
the ground that the fruit grows smaller as the trees 
grow old. While the trees were young he had speci- 
mens weighing twenty ounces, but now they are in- 
ferior in size. If this is characteristic of the Dutchess 
the point is worth noting by those about to plant pears, 
We observed, however, that the trees were stil] bear- 
ing good crops, and there could be nothine - 
against the variety on this score. 

The trees for his new orchard Mr. Morris has giown 
himself. The quince stock he imported from France 
and budded them himself, taking the buds from trees 
that had always been perfectly healthy and had borne 
good crops every year. This seemed to us a very sen- 
sible thing to do, and is worth making a note of. 

In setting dwarf trees he heads them back to with- 
in one foot. or-eighteen inches of the ground. 

Mr. Morris believes in thorough cultivation. His 
usual] custom is to plow once or twice in the season 
and run the cultivator through often enough to Keep 
down the weeds up to the time when the fruit begins 
to ripen. In passing through several acres we saw but 
one or two limbs affected by the blight, and the trees, 
as a rule, had good, healthy bark, and dark green 
foliage. Mr. Morris thinks he may have cultivated 
too much, and proposes now to seed the old orchard 
te clover and let it rest awhile, and thus renew the 
soil. He has had four heavy crops in succession 
from these trees. The crop this year, while very fair 
in quantity, is inferior in quality, being more or less 
rusty. This has led him to change the treatment. 

In addition to the seeding to clover and cessation 


tew choice Plymouth Rock Cockerels, April, 
May & June hatch from an egg pr ducing strain ; bright 
yellow legs; fine plumage; at farmers’ prices. 
GEORGE DaYToN, South Ballston, N. Y. 


OO W W Commission Merchant 
QO. ° HIT in Butter, Eggs, Fruit, Pro- 
duce, Provisions, &c. No. 336 North Front St., Phila., Pa. 


Reference, by permission, Judge D. Newlin Fell; John 
Bowers & Uo., both of Phila. Returns Promptly Mad 
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from cultivation he proposes to treat the orchard to 


heavy coat of potash. He has tried an application of 
Kainit with, as he thinks, favorable results. The soil 
is not lacking for food of certain kinds. Mr. Morris 
believes in Manuring as well as in cultivation. He 
gets, for a moderate sum, ail the offal of the poultry 
and meat canned by Richardson & Robbins, of Dover. 
As they put up 400,000 pounds of poultry, and the 
offal is about 40 per cent. of the gross amount, his 
share is quite large. The heads, feet and entrails are 
fed to the hogs, of which he fattens seventy-five. It is 
neediess to say that the manure from his pig-pen is 
rich in plant food. The firm cans upwards of 100,000 
pounds of hams and tongues. The ham skins and 
refuse of these are also fed to the hogs. The chicken 
bones, which are all removed after cooking and before 
the meat is put in cans, are thrown into a huge pit. 
Ashes from the glass works and other places in Dover 
are carted and spread over these bones and allowed 
to leach down through them. They are thus softened 
and partly dissolved. In this state they are spread on 
the orchards at the rate of ten loads per acre. There 
is a possibiltty of having “too much of a good thing.” 
Under some of his newly set trees, Mr. Morris put a 
basketful of these bones in addition to the ten loads 
per acre plowed in. He thinks they have had an over 
dose, as they do not grow as well as the others. He 
is gradually covering all his orchard ground with this 
bone fertilizer and, as it appears to us, storing in his 
soil a mine of wealth upon which he can draw for 
years te come. The manure from the pig-pen is used 
both for the orchards and the field crops. 

He has 35 acres in peaches; a few acres of Concord 
grapes ; seven acres in asparagus, a big corn-field and 
a twelve acre field that yields yearly two and a half 
tons of Timothy hay per acre. Hiseggs are not allin 
the fruit basket. The corn is Blount’s Prolific. It is 
on low land which was drained and cleared up ata 
cost of $500. This was a sum wel] spent, judging 
from the appearance of the corn. His corn crop was 
contracted for by seedsmen before it was planted, at 
80 cents per bushel. 

The crop of pears Mr. Morris has sold this year to 
the driers at lower prices than usual on account of the 
rust. The prices this season range from thirty to 
seventy-five cents per basket. His peaches go to the 
canners at a much higher figure. In other seasons 
when the fruit has been smooth and fair, he has 
wrapped the pears in tissue paper, packed in boxes 
and shipped to northern markets aud obtained fancy 
prices. 

We took a short drive in the pear orchard of Dr. 
Samuel Creadick, which is in the suburbs of Dover. 
It is worthy of mention as an example of what may 
be done toward renovating an orchard that has been 
neglected. When the Dr. bought it, it was in a bad 
way, the trees sick and some dead with blight. He 
gathered up all the street sweepings and coal ashes 
he could get in Dover and completely covered the 
surface. This he plowed under and kept the trees 
cultivated. The result is, he now has a thrifty, fruit- 
ful orchard, There are fourteen acres in the orchard 
mostly all being pears. The pickers were just finish- 
ing the Bartletts, of which they would get 2000 baskets, 
Of the other varieties, Lawrence and D’Anjou, they 
would have 1500 baskets. 

This example would seem to show that street 
sweepings and coal ashes have some manurial value. 

called also on a successful peach grower a few 
...1e3 south of Dover, Thomas P. Hanson by name, 
He has 100 acres of peach trees now bearing. This 
being a poor peach year he does not expect to get 
over 8000 baskets. His usual crop is from 15,000 to 
20,000 baskets. 

His method of planting and cultivating appears to 
be that followed by the best growers in his vicinity. 
They use one-year-old trees, set 20x20 feet, and cut 
back one-half. Corn is grown for two years and 
sometimes three years and afterwards the land is 
given up wholly to the trees. These are plowed in 
the spring and cultivated up to the time when the 
fruit begins to ripen. Mr. Hanson would use ashes 
and pay 20 cents per bushel if he could get them. He 
has used Kainit and bone bat has come to the conclu- 
sion that 500 pounds of Muriate and 800 or 1000 pounds 
of bone will be cheaper and better in theend. Where 
he applied 1000 pounds of Kainit per acre Jast summer 
the ‘eaves dropped early and the fruit was not so 
good this year as where he applied an equal amount 
of bone. 

Mr. Hanson is planting apple trees quite extensively 
along with peaches. They are set 40x40 feet. His 
favorite sort being the White Wax or Parry’s White, 
a summer apple, very desirable for cooking and sells 
well. He also grows pears, Early Richmond cherries, 
and smal] fruits. ‘ 

If appearances and common rumor do not give false 
impressions, Mr. Hanson is a fore-handed, hard-work- 
ing, thinking farmer wno is getting a good living as he 
goes along and laying by something for a rainy day. 


JERSEY) grown & White beghornsPJERSEY 
Herd Boo e: Gilt Edge” 





& Plymouth Rock Fowls & E; 
S SEND for CATALOGU 
RED FARMERY?’ PRICES. 

ortimer Whitehead, MIDDLEBUsH, New Jersey. 


HARVEY'S CALF WEANER AND 
ANTI-COW SUCKER! 


Patent applied for. 


Made of Malleable iron. SIMPLE, STRONG, and 
EFFECTIVE. It does not interfere with eating, drink- 
ing or natural movements of the head. A trial will convince. 
CALF WEANER B0e-+, Cow Bit, 50c., or 3 for $1.25. 
Nickel-Plated, 75c. Straps &c., attached, ready for use. 
Discounts on large lots, Agents wanted. Send for circulars. 

WM. B. HARVEY, West Grove, Pa. 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 
The driver who keeps a steady, firm rein on his 


team, wins its confidence, and this is one of the 
secrets of good driving. 








It cannot be repeated too often that the same 
amount of food will make twice the growth in 
warm weather it will in cold. This being so, do 
not put off the fattening of animals till the cold 
winds begin to whistle. 

A bushel of corn may not be as much to an 
Iowa as to a Massachusetts man but the business 
involved in itis just the same. Waste is waste 
anywhere and when two bushels are wasted out 
West it is equal to one East. This is loss, and 
loss pays no one. 
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from which was churned 44 Ibs. 114 oz. of dry- 
worked unsalted butter, which when salted and 
ready for market weighed 46 lbs. 12!¢ ozs. The 
cow’s feed during the time was 22 quarts ground 
oats, 15 quarts pea meal, 2 quarts linseed meal 
and one quart wheat bran ; total 40 quarts a day, 
besides carrots, beets and good clover hay. The 
test was official, and, we believe, was conducted’ 
with strict honesty throughout. 

During the test, when fed, as it was thought, 
to her utmost capacity, she got loose and nearly 
gorged herself to death with a lot of prepared 
food within reach. Recently she caught cold from 
having her blankets removed and died in con- 
sequence. She was an imported cow and cost her 
owner at auction in New York $4800, who after- 
wards refused to sell her for $25,000, and $10,000 





I suppose the easiest way to manage a farm 
and have an income from it, is to seed it down 
to meadows. The hay could be sold and the 
meadows would hold their own for a number of 
years if they were not pastured. In a season 
like this when rains were plenty and there was 
a large growth of after math it might do to 
pasture them somewhat, but would it not be 
better to let the after growth remain on the 
ground asa mulch and manure? [am sure it 
would, as my experience teaches me that a good 
permant meadow cannot be had when it is 
pastured. I have one which has been mowed 
five years in succession, and this year, a rather 
poor one for grass, it cut the most hay of any. 
For vegetable matter to decay on the surface is 
nature’s way of renovating the land. We may 
take a hintand dothe same thing as far as we can. 

Following nature, we can use the manure to 
advantage by spreading it on 





Corn meal is the least profit- 
able meal to buy to make ma- 
nure, and cotton seed meal is 
the best. A ton of wheat mid- 
dlings will pay two-thirds its 
cost in manure, and linseed 
oil meal will pay nearly half 
its cost in the marurial ele- 
ments left in the excrement 
after it is eaten. These ele- 
ments are the nitrogen, pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid in 
the meal and other elements 
not absorbed by the animal 
but voided in the manure. 





Please don’t put the pigs in 
a small yard where they will 
soon be obliged to wallow in 
filth. Rather give them the 
range of a field where they 
can get some grass to eat; 
they will not look so stuffy, 
but they will be clean and 
they will make a great deal 
better pork. The exercise 


IMPORTED JERSEY COW, “ PRINCESS SECOND.” 





ze the meadows in the autumn and 
| early spring. It will tell won- 
derfully on the grass, and in 
no other way can it be utilized 
to show so good effects on the 
next crop of corn or spring 
grain, as by spreading it out on 
the surface in September or 
October, and then plowing it 
under the next spring. It 
seems when put onin this way, 
and plowed under to get all 
through the land and so it does, 
and this is the secret of its 
making things grow so well. It 
soaks into the ground by the 
washing of the rains, and then 
what is left is plowed in and 
incorporated with the soil. 
There is no waste at this season 
of the year by evaporation. 
Meadows well seeded should 
turn two tons of hay perzacre. 
This is a better income than 
most crops pay after deducting 
the increased expense. 

To utilize the hay on the 
farm there must be a different 


they can take in the field will give them tone. | was refused for her last calf. Her hide, nowsheis | system from that practiced by most farmers; 
“Tone” is a good thing for a pig. as it will | dead, is not worth any more than that of a scrub, 


make appetite and keep the mill in good grind- 
ing order. 


Poland China hogs are largely made up of 
Berkshire blood. A cross of breeds always gives 
vigor to the offspring, and this vigor makes good 
appetites and strong digestion and faster growth. 
Good hogs always sell well and the breed don’t 
make so much differenee. Dark skinned and red 
hogs are preferred to white because they stand 
the sun and cold better. Not more than three 
per cent of the hogs in the West are white. In 
the East they outnumber the others. Hogs are 
kept more in pens in the East and the thinness of 
the skin and want of hair don’t make so much 
difference as when they are exposed to the 
elements the year round. 








NOT ALL ALIKE. 

Some persons have learned that animals are not 
all alike in every respect. They all have stomachs, 
but while they are all after the same plan they 
do not work alike. This fact accounts for one 
calf getting the scours, while the rest may do 
well on the same feed. One calf will constipate 
and bloat and have spasms—stiffness of the legs, 
and perhaps fall down, while others will be all 
right. The farmer is the one to study and find 
out their peculiarities and manage his animals 
according to their differences of appetite, diges- 
tion and assimilation. Some animals do not bear 
confinement, and others cannot endure the cold; 
a chill makes them sick. BrRarns. 

PRINCESS SECOND—OBITUARY. 

A cow, after she reaches a famous ‘‘record,” 
does not live long, and “ Princess Second ” is no 
exception to the general rule. This cow—a Jer- 
sey—was owned by Mrs. Shoemaker, a wealthy 
Baltimore woman. Her capacity for milk produc- 
tion was tested in February last, when she was 
eight years old. Her weight at the time of the 
trial was 1125 lbs., her last calf was dropped seven 





and one half weeks before the test. During the 
seven days of the test she gave 29914 lbs. of milk, 


hardly as much. 

The moral of it is, don’t overwork your cows 
nor pamper them. Feed them moderately with 
bran, corn meal and hay, and remember a mess 
of turnips won’t hurt them, occasionally. 

Our portrait is life-like, being from a photo- 
graph by Schreiber & Son, the well-known animal 
artists. 


We have received a number of valuable letters 
about sheep. We will print one each month. 
They are from men who have done it, and they 


light shine. 
Locust DALE, Madison Co., Va. 


| fodder to throw 
| away ”’ 


for the truth is, they work’ all summer to get 
away in winter. “Throw 
is the word, because very few farmers 
winter their stock in such asensible way that 
they gain anything during the cold weather. 
They keep too many animals for the amount of 
their fodder, or they use them, or abuse them, 
so that they cannot gain. ‘“Wintering” stock is 
not. business success, but making them gain isa 
profit on the fodder. A hay farm with stock 
kept growing the year round on the products of 
the farm is the next easiest way to manage a 
farm. The profit in this case turns on the stock. 
They must be selected so as to turn the hay into 
the most money. This I willtalk about another 


| time. 
tellhow. This is what we want to know. Let your | 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL:-—I herewith enclose my ex- | 


perience with sheep. In the fail of 1882, Dec. 6.,I 
bought at public auction 52 country ewes for $85.25. 
The following year the wool and part of the lambs were 
sold for as much as the ewes cost me, and I still had 
25 late lambs left. The next year about the first of 
June I sold all the lambs at home to ashipper for six 
cents per'pound gross. The lambs averaged 81 lbs. 
This year Ihave6S8ewes. On May 25, 1885, sold lambs 
toashipper for $290.00, the wool for $60.00, and on 
July 1, sold 19 of the lambs for $57.00, which makes 
$407.00 realized from 68 ewes, or nearly $6.00 per ewe. 
For long food during winter they had mostly clover 
hay. One peck of bran and one peck of shelled corn 


mixed, and were fed twice per day from the15o0fJan- | 


uary tothe 15o0f april, and from 15 of April to the 25 
of May ¥ bushel of shelled corn per day. The ewes 
were in fine condition and the lambs were nice. 

F. J. READER, 


FAMILIAR TALKS 

About Farm Animals and kindred subjects—A Plain 
Farmer with no Axe to Grind and no Hobby to Ride, 
speaking to Plain Farmers who are not expected to 
turn a Grindetone nor mount a Hobby. 

I am going to turn over a new leafin my farm- 
ing and not try to raise so many kinds of crops. 
My husbandry has been too mixed. When a 
man gets along in years work is work, and he 
must use his head more and his feet and hands 
less. Let the young men do the hoeing and that 
sort of thing. 


| earliest is orchard grass. 


| 
| 
| 


In order to have a permanent grass farm there 
must be forethought about the kinds of grass to 
sow. In most cases grass seed will do best sown 
in the autumn with the winter grain. It getsa 
better 150t and will not dry up the next sum- 
mer, as it is apt to do when the summer drouth 
comes on. Clover, which is not a grass strictly, 
will generally do best sown in the early spring. 
It isa biennial plant and on this account, its 
second, or best year, is the one toutilize for hay 
or pasture. It cannot enter into the matter of 
premanency on this account, but it is always 
well to put some clover seed on a seeding, say 
one-fourth, to occupy the ground and makea 
yield, while the other grasses, being of slower 
growth, are coming on, The most lasting grass 
for a permanent meadow or pasture is red top, 
and the most productive for a pasture and the 
It is good, not best, for 
an early meadow. Timothy or Hurd’s grass is 
the most productive for hay and will bring the 
highest price. It should never be pastured. 

Where land is in good heart there are always 
natural grasses which spring up and mix with 
those sown. This is more apt to be the case on 
moist land. Some farmers buy and mix anum- 
ber of kinds of grasses for seeding. The seed men 
urge this notion and argue that each kind grows 
on its own hook, and so there is a continuous 
bite. Thisargument may sell seeds, and farmers 
too, but it will make no more feed on a square 
foot than all orchard grass would make, or all 
of any kind of good growing grass. Most ofthese 
fancy grasses are tender, or at least they are not 
adapted to al) sorts of soil and conditions. We 
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butter are kept. An earthern pot is the best for a 
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know that red top will do well anywhere. So 
will orchard grass, and blue grass on good land, 
and clover also, except on wet land, and here 
the red top is at home more than the others, Sow 
bountifully, and if broadcast, sow both ways or 
twice over. 

The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 

NOTES 

More mutton. 

Is not eating salt a habit? 

Push the pigs for early pork. 

Fat makes a poor father and mother 

Is the barn-yard muddy, slushy, nasty? 

Get the lambs into market before the cold rains and 
frosts. 

A fair price now for animals is a big price next 


epring 
Spring. 


AND QUERIES. 


Succulent food makes tender. and juicy meat. 
Grass in summer and roots in winter will help fill the 
bill of fare. 

e and let it 
Sell the 


Do not keep the butter to get a high price 
get spoiled, and then take what you can get. 
first good chance. 

Spring-hult is a nervous disease, and the animal hav- 
ing no control of the muscles of its legs, the cords 
jerk them up. There is no cure. 


Why do not farmers, who can, raise mules? There 
is a good market demand for them, and a good profit 
may be realized in breeding them. 


Sheep are the best of manure spreaders, as well as 
manure makers; but they should be kept in the fields 
and not on the road, as we too often see them. 


It is a very difficult matter to profitably winter sheep 
that are thin and weak in the fall. Proper attention 
pow will be amply rewarded before shearing time next 
spring, both in lambs and wool. 


Dairymen and cattle feeders will find it of great 
advantage to use Brooks & Parsins cattle stanchions, 
By their use the animals keep clean which is a very 
important matter. See advertisement on page 166. 


“] never want my subscription to run out for the 
FARM JOURNAL. It is an ‘all wool paper,’ and more 
than a yard wide, dcecessto you and your 200,000 
subscribers.” kb. . - UPTON, Charlotte, N.Y. | 


R. 8S. Musson wants. ail ‘the F. J. cattle men to cut 
out this remedy he uses to kill grubs in the backs of 
cattle and post itupinthestable. He makes* a strong 
brine and soaks the grub holes well on a warm day. 
This is simple and can do no harm to the animal. 


The calves and lambs should have some oats every 
morning now. There is but little nutriment in frosted 
grass. It will fill up the young beasts but it will put 
no fieshonthem, Treat them generously now and 
they will go into the winter in a shape to keep on 
growing. 


We have published devices for preventing cows 
from sucking themselves. Some say they do not 
bring the answer; in the experience and observation 
of others they do. One correspondent says, “slit the 
cow’s tongue.” This would duubtiess cure, but it isa 
cruel operation. Better use the strap with — 
spikes. If the spikes are long enough, say 
8 inches, and sharp, and enough of them, 
they will stop self-milking. Some say a 
cow will injure herself with the spikes, 
but they rarely do. Most of the complaint 
of self-milkers comes from sections where 
the calves are generally allowed to suck the cows ‘all 
the first summer. Calves intended for the dairy 
should be raised by hand, and not allowed to suck. 
An Iowa subscriber suggests the device in the margin 
as a preventive of sucking. It is made of an old 
rubber boot leg, cut so the heel will form a flap over 
the calf’s mouth. It is kept in place by straps extend- 
ing up the cheeks and tied together back of the ears. 
Cut eye holes and breathing holes. It allows a calf to 
drink from a pail and eat grass, but when it lifts its 
head to suck the part A, falls over its nose. To make 
it, cut to dotted lines, 











The soiling season is over for this year, or nearly 
over in most partsof the country. If any soiling crops 
are left over, or likely to be left over, cut and cure 
before injury from frost. The best way is to put into 
small ‘undies and shock upin the field until cured 
That .. the best way to cure fodder corn, 


HOW A YANKEE WOMAN MAKES GOOD BUTTER. 

It don’t do to make a convenience of the cream. As 
& general thing it is kept setting around too long. It 
wants to be well aired, and that is enough. Stirring 
it sometimes, helps to “ ripen” it, as some call it. By 
this means the whole body of cream in its turn is 
brought into contact with the air. A musty atmos- 
phere is not good for cream, nor an atmosphere filled 
_ apa The purer the air the nicer the butter 

Good butter can never be made in a bad air. Every- 
thing must be sweet and clean where the cream and 
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cream pot, although a bright tin-pail is good. Stirring 
the cream not only exposes it better to the air, but it 
mixes the sweet and the sour, and makes it of a more 
uniform condition. It will churn better when thus 
wel) mixed and it will make more and better butter. 
It is not natura! for cream to come at the same time 
where it varies 80 much as being sweet or acid. I be- 
lieve it has never been settled definitely in which form 
cream will make the most and the best butter. I do 
not think it makes much difference about the quantity 
the cream makes whether it is sweet or sour. 

I shouldn’t think there was any difference so far as 
the cream is concerned, but the time and way it is 
churned and the temperature have a good deal to do 
with it, and do make a difference. The difference in 
the quality of the butter between sweet and sour cream 
is also a disputed question. Each side has its advo- 
cates ; one thing Ido know, creamery butter is mighty 
popular. I see it takes the lead in the markets the 
year round, and the old-fashioned butter, or rather 
butter made the old-fashioned way, has to take second 
chance. This set me to looking into the thing, and 
I found that the creamery butter was generally made 
from sweet cream, and this gave ita uniform flavor, 
and then it has a little different taste, fresher or 
sweeter than the butter made from sour cream and 
this folks seem to like. AS we make our butter to sell, 
it is kind of smart to make it just as folks like it, so as 
to get the best price. It don’t seem to me that the 
sour cream-butter can keep the best, although lots of 
people insist it will. They may be mistaken though, 
as there are so many things which affect butter. 

BETSY JONES. 
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BUSINESS CLASSIFIED. 

[Selected undisplayed advertisements con- 
densed and classified—List of trustworthy con- 
cerns who seek trade with our readers. 

In writing to any of them it will be to your interest to say that 
— saw their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody now 
rnows that we guarantee “Fair Play,” and no one is permitied 
to use our columns but those who are both able and willing to 
act squarely with their customers, and give an honest dollar's 
worth for a dollar, Farm Journal readers are entitled to the 
best and it is usually accorded to them, 


BREEDERS OF CATTLE. 


ee i ee ee id 
YRSHIRE CATTLE. Deep and rich milkers. Circu- 
lars free. WM. FAIRWEATHER, oe Erie Co., Pa. 


SWINE. inh 


PPL PDPLPDLP PLP PP PP PPL ELLE PPP 
| UROC- JERSEY PIGS THE BEST at Reduced Rates. 
Registered in American Association, Vol land2. 2000 
entries. Jersey Bulls very low. F. D. CURTIS, Charlton, N.Y. 
( HIO REGISTER POLAND CHINAS. Send for cir- 
cular and prices, R. PHILLIPS, New Waterford, Ohio. 
Y\HESHIRES A SPECIALTY. [fn eight years I bave 
shipped 178 times oo, men I had sold to before. Special 
express rates. JAVIS, Oneida, a, 
Secretary Cheshire Swine Club. 
— HOG SCALDERS. Circulars free. Address 
JAMES GARDINER, Mantua, N. J. 
ICE, TICKS, ALL INSECT PESTS, SCAB, MANGE. 
4 Foot Rot. All Skin diseases. Sure Cure. Send 
stamp for particulars to T. W. LAWForD, Baltimore, Md. 


POULTRY. 


BOPP LBBB AAA MM MMM menmernmencrnmsnaanmnnessnnannsneaes ese” 
\ ANTE D—From 30 to 150 doz. Eggs per week. State 
price per doz. M. ELLICOTT, Farm Journal, Phila., Pa. 
] IGHT BRAHMAS & WYANDOTTES. Good _ speci- 
4 mens forsale now. J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Pa. 
\GGS for sale from the bent stock. B. Leghorn, Houdan, 
4. P. Rock, Wyandotte, W.C. B. Poland, $1.50 an dozen. 
Also Fowls. STEPHEN Sooner H, Owego, Tioga C: z= 
NHOICE PLYMOUTH ROCK, HOUDAN, BROW N 
C AND WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS FOR SALE. 
MRS. H. A. DAY, DyBERRY, Wayne Co., Pa. 
Cee PLYMOUTH ROCK COCKERFLS AND 
) PRIZE PEKIN DUCKS. Write soon. Address 
E. P. CLOUD, 3224 Woodlaud Avenue, West Phila., Pa. 
Vy rYANDOTTES. 400 HIGH CLASS, Early Hatched 
chicks for sale om. 15, will begin to lay in Oct. Send 
for circular. WYMAN BASSETT, Clintonville, Ct. 
‘END your Prime Poultry, P Pik aad Prepared to E. & O. 
WarpD, 279 Washington § Y. See large adv., p. 167. 


= DAIRY FIXTURES AND SUPPLIES. 


YPA IN’S CHURNS. Star Churns, Ra nid Te Too. cream Freez- 
ers, Imp’d Tree Tub-sall made of CEDAR. Send for Illus. 
circular and prices. CLEMENT & DUNBAR, Philad’a, Pa. 


FODDER CUTTERS. 

HE “Try Me,” price 6., warranted best hand Feed Cutter 
in market. See F..J.of Nov.’83. H.W. Gartru. Mill Hall,Pa. 
L ION ie rt R CUTTER AND CRUSHER made by 

Hauck & ComsTock, Mechanicsburg, 


He JLONE Ensil age, Hay , Stalk Cutter. Fastest = roost 
durable in the wo: md. NY Y. Plow Co., 55 Beekman St.,N. 



















farm and family monthly, FARM AND 
for Pleasure and 


poultry-keepers, by G. M OHNSON. who has had ten 
experience in the raising of poultry. FULLY IL LUST RATED 


A FRUIT BOOK FREE!! 


To every one accepting the above offer previous to October 20, 1885, we will present 
in addition **How to Prepagate and Grow Fruit.?”’ This book contains 
book size, over 5Q illustrations, and gives the latest 


80 solid condensed _pages, ful 
and most approved methods, found in no other publication. 
FARM A 


without it. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Four subscriptions and four sets of books, $1.20; and to the sender of the club \ 
an extra copy of FARM AND HOME, and both books. 
Address, (mentioning F. J. 


THE PHELPS PUB. CO.,Springfield,Mass. 4 


{2 SEE ADV. IN SEPTEMBER ISSUE..21 


neighbors to subscribe, and yours will come free. 








D HOME is acknowledged by all who know its value to be THE 
BEST of any paper of its class, and it will repay its cost many times over to every 
occupant of a village or suburban home. To introduce it in new homes, we make 
this magnificent effer, being confident that once a subscriber you will not do 





OMEWOOD STOC Ny FARM FOR SALE.— 

Choice Heifer & Bull CALVES, descendants of Alphea 
Regina, Rioter, Sultan, Rex, &c. Also Grade Jerseys. All 
raised in Virginia and acclimated for the South. Delivered 
free in Norfolk or Richmond. EDW. E. BARNEY & CO., 
HOMEWOOD, Surry Co., Virginia. James river. 
(5. a 4D, SOUTHDOWN AND OXFORD 

Down Sheep: Berkshire, Yorkshire, Chester White 
Jersey Red and ?oland China Pigs; Fancy Poultry and 
Scotch Colley Dogs. Only first-class stock sold. 
8#™ Send for Illustrated Catalogues and write for prices. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$15 Per Set. Write for 
circulars, Sherwood Har- 
. ness Co., Syracuse, New York, 





. 
Grind your own Bone, 
Meal, Oyster Shelis, 
GRAHAM Flour and Corn 
the $5 EXKAND MIir.I: 
. Wilson’s Patent). 100 per 
cent. more made in xeeping pee pout 
try. Also POWER MILLS and 

FERED MILES. ae alars and Testimonials roy 

on application. N BKOS., Easton, P: 


-K .CREAMERY 

















@ Hasthe largest cooling 

= surface, takes less 
cooling material, 
takes less labor in 
,operating it, and 


GIVES THE 
BEST RESULTS 


Has a glass the whole 
ia depth of can that shows 
woutside the condition 
lof the milk without 










a> Raises all Cream 
=— petwreee pnilicinge. 
or cire dress 


JOHN S. CARTER ea 


THE BALDWIN AMERICAN 
ENSILAGE AND 
FODDER Cutter. 


The leading ensilage 
and feed cutter of the 
world. Easiest running 
fastest cutting and most 
durable machine made. 
Nine sizes for hand and 
power. Safety balance 
wheel on power cutters, 
Send for illus, catalogue, 


C. PIERPONT & CC., 


New Haven, Conn. 


Patent Sy 











wise Cutter fal on 
4 Easier & faster than any we bs eh 


_ ter made, We will prove this if you ad- 
dress <W ‘ilder Mie, | Cc 0., Monroe, Mich. 








TO CLEAR YOUR LAND OF 


STUMPS AND BOULDERS 


USE 


ai udson Powder 


Cheaper than the Stump-Puller. 


t®"-SEND FOR PAMPHLET AND PRICE-LIST.-@@ 


JUDSON POWDER COMP’Y, 


RUSTIC, Morris Co.. NEW JERSEY. 





THE FARM GUIDE tromthiy.’ vitresatve'and 


apace with modern ideas. dit. Only 5Uc. per year. 

or tail pris, pod ; St ang  StooKUMERD Ei GUIDE 
retail price. ) mail for ° 

: . FARM GUIDE, 23 Park Row, New York. 


OULTRY BOOK FREE!! 


To any one sending 30 cents in postage stamps or currency we will send our 
i OME, six months and ** Poultry 
aie for Profit,”? a ora teto practical manual for 


ears’ —_——— 


Get four of yours 





_ eee 1885. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


Milk is both meat and drink for chickens. Let 
the growing stock have all you can spare. 


A substitute for the numerous insects that are no 
longer to be procured should now be supplied. 
Milk will just fill the bill. 


Corn is cheap, and the very best grain to round 
out the frame work of the young fowl. Birds that 
are to be sold early should have a liberal allow- 
ance of it this month. 





If your poultry is ready for market now, why 
keep it until Christmas and New Years? Our 
advice would be to sell all that is in prime con- 
dition now, and then you will have a better oppor- 
tunity to push forward the remainder. 


As soon as the game season opens in November 
there is a drop in the prices of poultry stock. 
When cool weather comes those who are far away 
from the large markets can forward their stock 
in safety, and hence the market is over-stocked 
and prices go down. Here are two more reasons 
for selling such of your flock as you find in good 
condition. 


While it is well to kill off fowls when they are 
ready and a reasonable price can be obtained, do 
not make an indiscriminate slaughter. The egg 
supply of this country as shown elsewhere is over 
16,000,000 dozen short. To make up the defici- 
ency, we need about 1, 920,000 industrious pullets 
in addition to the present supply. So we say, 
save the pullets. 


Ruth Brown says twenty or twenty-five hens 
will produce enough surplus poultry and eggs to 
pay an ordinary farmer’s grocery bill, and if the 
hens are managed just right they will pay for 
some other little things besides, such as a pair or 
two of little shoes, a little hat, a pair of stockings, 
and other things for the children. The poultry 
yard is a nice thing to fall back on when other 
sources fail, and it is better than running a debit 
account at the store. 








POULTRY KEEPING AS A BUSINESS. 

The poultry industry is growing in popularity 
and importance. It is not so very long since a 
person who talked of the value of poultry pro- 
ducts was considered more or less of a visionary, 
or lunatic, or something of the sort. Within the 


last few years the industry has undergone a } 


development that has compelled the recognition 
and respect of even the most sceptical, and now 
there is danger not that the poultry business 
will be overdone, but that a good many over- 
ecredulous people will over-do and disgust them- 


selves with the poultry buiness. The dulltimes | 
on the one hand, and the highly colored state- | 


ments made by irresponsible ignoramuses on 
the other, has led many an impecunious person 
to look upon the poultry business as a short and 
direct road tofortune. Here is where the danger 
lies ; lack of a general knowledge of the business, 
and often quite inexperienced people come to 
us and wanf to know how to go into business in 
poultry keeping. While we have always en- 
couraged an interest in this matter, and do yet 
encourage it, we beg to be delivered from these 
fortune seekers who wish to start poultry farms 
and ranches, and to become millioniares in a 
year or two. 

There is a fair and legitimate margin in keep- 
ing and managing poultry after something is 
learned about it. But like any other legitimate 
business it must be learned, and to learn it 
requires time, patience and skill. It is useless 
for a neophyte to undertake to run incubators, 
brooders, and feeding yards until he has learned 
by experience how to doit, Any one having an 
ambition to go into poultry keeping as a business 
has a wide field before him, but it is a field that 
requires preparation and cultivation before it 
will be productive of profitable results. Our 
advice is to begin on a small modest scale, and 
work up to any desired expansion by degrees as 
you are ready for it. ‘If one has the right stuff 
in him or her, there is nothing:to hinder a reason- 
able success in poultry keeping. But without 
the necessary preparation and knowledge it is 
unreasonable to expect anything but disappoint- 
ment and loss. 

Poultry keeping is a busines of small details, 
which must receive proper attention, and a 
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knowledge of its requirements can only be 
obtained by experience. The best thing a pros- 
pective poultry keeper can do, who has no 
knowledge or experience of the business, is to 
serve an apprenticeship with a commerciai 
poulterer and learn it as he would engineering, 
fruit growing, or any other business, This will 
be found the most satisfactory method of master- 
ing the ins and outs of the trade, and then one 
will know what to do and how to do it when he 
undertakes the business on his own responsi- 
bility. Inthe meantime practical poultry keep- 
ers need not be alarmed. The business will not 
be overdone, and they may expand their work 
as far and as fast as prudence will warrant, with- 
out fear, as there will be a market for all the 
poultry products of the country for many years 
to come, 

Farmers, villagers, laborers, anybody who has 
the room and the inclination to cultivate poul- 
try, may do so with the assurance that, if prop- 
erly managed, there will be a legitimate profit 
init. The term poultry includes turkeys, ducks 
and geese, and on many farms some one or other 
of these may be added to the chicken depart- 
ment. We hear every summer of the ravages of 
grasshoppersin some part ofthecountry. There 
is no better police force to keep these depredators 
in subjection than a good flock of turkeys. These 
pests may be made toswell the farmer’s revenue 
in the shape of good poultry instead of depleting 
it by destroying his crops. There is plenty of 
room for an expansion of the poultry business 
on the farm as well ason the basis of aspecialty. 


POULTRY HOUSES AND YARDS. 

Mr. James Rankin, maker of the Monarch 
Incubator, sends‘to the New England Home- 
stead the following practical hints on poultry 
buildings and yards: In regard to queries as to 
how to build poultry houses and yards they 
are rather difficult to answer, as it would depend 
much upon iozation and circumstances. With 
plenty of cheap land it would be better to colon- 
ize fowls ata little distance from each other in 
small portable houses, say 8 to 10 feetsquare. It 
would be rather more trouble to care for them 
in this way, but they would give decidedly better 
returns. If limited for room the buildings 
should run parallel with each other, with 30 or 
40 feet frontage for yards. They can be carried 
out to any desired length according to the num- 
ber of fowls kept. These buildings can be made 
of 2x4 spruce for sills and rafters, with 2x3 stuff 
for girts and posts. They may have a shed roof 
with four feet posts in the rear and six feet in 
front. Use hemlock boards for the roof, covering 
it with tarred felting. This, if purchased at the 
right place, will cost $1.25 per 100 square feet, and 
is the cheapest and most desirable covering ex- 
tant. It is composed of three thicknesses of 
tarred paper with plastic cement between. These 
buildings can be 10 or 12 feet wide, and two feet 
pitch to the roof with this covering will be suf- 
ficient. The front and rear should be covered 
with matched pine and will be warm enough if 
painted to keep the sun from warping them. 

Buildings of this description can be put up 
with good material, nicely painted and trimmed 
for about $1.60 per lineal foot. With coarser ma- 
terial and mineral paint, for $1.25 per foot. 

Yards should be constructed of wire netting 
made for the purpose. No. 18 wire, two inch 
mesh, 36 inches in height, is all sufficient for 
Asiatics of all kinds. Leghorns and other 
smaller breeds need afence42incheshigh. This 
netting can be had of the proper parties for 14c. 
per square foot, and is not only cheaper than lath 
fence but far more durable. It is also portable 
and can be moved at a few moments’ notice. 


IMPROVING THE FARMERS’ FLOCK. 

It'is true of farmers generally that they do not 
put a high enough estimate on the poultry stock, 
nor feel the importance of improving it. 

Any ordinary flock may be raised to a high 
standard in a short time by selection and the 
use of pure-bred males. 

If, as is mostly the case, the farmer has a flock 
of all sorts, some good and many poor or indiff- 
erent birds, let him first decide whether he will 
breed for eggs or for meat. 

Suppose he decides that he will make egg-pro- 
duction the prime object. In that case he should 
select ten or twelve of his best egg producing 
hens and pen them with athoroughbred cockerel 
of the non-sitting breeds, Leghorns, Houdans or 
Hamburgs. 

If he decides to breed fowls for selling on the 
market let him select the same number of his 





largest full-breasted hens and mate them with 

a cockerel of the Asiatic breeds, Light Brahmas, 

Cochins or Langshans. 

If he intends to breed for general purposes, not 
caring to make either eggs or meat a specialty, 
let him take a pen of hens that have good large 

| frames, and are at the same time fair layers, and 
| mate them with a cockerel of some pure breed. 
| Let the male in all cases be pure-bred and nota 
| half-breed or mongrel. Ifthe farmer’s fowls are 
blocky, and inclined to make meat rather than 
to produce eggs, let the cock be selected from the 
non-sitting breeds. If on the contrary they are 
long in body and inclined to egg production, the 
male may be chosen from the Asiatics. 

This selected flock should be separated from 
the rest and carefully attended to and their eggs 
saved. When sufficient eggs have been set for 
the season the fowls may all be allowed to run 
together. 

A new cockerel may be bought each fall or 
every other year, and the necessary outlay need 
not exceed $3 per year, since culls of pure blood 
will be just as useful for the purpose as prize 
birds. 

The care and expense in carrying out the plan 
outlined above will be rewarded the first season 
by a better grade of stock and the profits will 
increase each year. J. 8S. KENNEDY. 

Cowansville, Canada, 








FOREIGN HEN FRUIT. 

The American hen has not yet risen to a sense 
of her duties and opportunities, as the following 
figures conclusively show. The United States 
exported for the twelve months ending June 
30th 1884, 295, 484 dozen eggs, valued at $62,759; for 
the last twelve months, ending June 1885, the 
exports were but 240,768 dozen, valued at $52,832, 
Now observe the other side. The imports of 
eggs from all nations in 1884 amounted to 16,287- 
204 dozen, valued at $2,677,360. For the year end- 
ing June 1885, the imports were 16,098,450, valued 
at $2,476,672. The balance against us in the egg 
business of 1884 was $2,614,601 and in 1885, it was 
but a little less, being $2,424,840. 

Must we continue to use the cheap, pauper 
labor of foreign henneries or shall we send a 
delegation to Washington to secure the passage 
of an Anti-Foreign Hen-Fruit Bill? While the 
lobby is getting in its work, let FARM JoUuRNAL 
readers press every available hen and pullet 
into service, and persuade them by good care 
and feeding to do their best to increase the 
domestic egg supply. 


LEG WEAKNESS. 

From time to time inquiries reach us asking 
the cause and cure of weakness in the legs and 
feet of chickens, half grown or more. There are 
different kinds of leg weakness, depending on 
different causes. First, the ordinary ailment 
that has given the name “ leg-weakness,” ordi- 
narily occurs in rapidly growing and overfed 
cockerels that are being pushed for some special 
purpose. Second, young growing birds some- 
times get crippled as a result of too close confine- 
ment and improper management. In these 
cases there is a want of normal strength and 
muscular development, which at last results in 
the birds going down. Third, weakness that is 
sometimes developed into a partial or complete 
paralysis of the legs and feet is the result of bad 
breeding, or of hereditary taint. Birds exhibit- 
ing any signs of weakness in the legs or feet 
should always be discared in the breeding pen. 
Fourth, chickens and young turkeys sometimes 
get weak or crippling in legs and feet from rheu- 
matism. Like causes produce like effects in 
both man and beast. The avoidance of ailments 
and diseases is best secured by keeping good 
healthy breeding stock, and treating the growing 
broods after the best hygienic principles. Avoid 
overfeeding, overstocking, and undue confine- 
ment. 


FOOT NOTES. 
The main points in successful poultry keeping, are 
extreme care, generous feed, thorough ventilation, plenty 
of exercise, systematic cleanliness, 





Mrs. Harwood, Livingston Co., Illinois, wants to 
know where she can obtain a slate, or blue turkey 
gobbler. 


Those who want an additional stock of puliets for 
laying next winter, will do well to buy them now and 
put them under training at once. 


Elmer A Higley & Co., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, have 
acold storage building, the lower story of which will 
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hold 500,060 dozen eggs packed in Steven’s egg cases 
A few such houses scattered about the country would 
be a great help to poultry keepers. 

A subscriber desires to know where he can buy 
Dark Brahma Cockerels. Our advertising columns 
will probably give the information he seeks, 


Under date of August 14th a subscriber writes that 
some of her April hatched pullets are laying. They 
are Brown Leghorns. Good for the Leghorns. 


I have a hen less than a year old that has hatched 
five sittings of eggs and has the sixth half complete. 
Attleboro, Mass. Cc. R. L. 


Severalsubscribers suggest an enlargement of the 
Poultry Department of the F. J. Not yet kind friends, 
We will3cull more closely and kill off the scrubs, so 
to speak, and put in nothing scoring less than 55 points, 
accordifg to our Standard. 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
prosecuted a party of Great Massingham, England, 
for picking live geese. The magistrate before whom 
the case was tried fined the defendant $25 and costs, 
This will be regarded as rather an odd case by many 
people in this country. 


This spring I sent toa poultryman for eggs. He 
sent me 34 eggs. I got only 17 chicks, and out of these 
I now have but five. This does not seem like a very 
good hatch. Out of 47 eggs of my own I got 43 chicks 
and these have done well. Now whatI want toknow 
is, if pure-bred chickens are harder te raise than com- 
mon ones. A.8., Beechwood, Pa. 


The best way to rid adult fowls of lice, is to havea 
quart of kerosene handy in a common water-pot with 
a fine rose sprinkler. Gather all the fowls in a bunch 
by putting some corn down ina heap. When al] are 
eating, quietly sprinkle the group with the oil. We 
find this a rapid and infallible way. 


Swift, Mich. E. 8. J. 


There are many disputes about the size of the eggs 
of different breeds. A good way to decide the ques- 
tion is to put a few dozen of each kind on the scales. 
If the eggs are weighed by the same scale the figures 
won't lie. The eggs should be laid by hens of the 
same age and that have been fed in the same way. 
Otherwise the test will not be a fair one. 

= 

[ have taken your paper two years and have kept 
house for twenty-two years, and have always kept 
hens. I never sold an egg until since I have taken the 
F.J., and now we have more than we can find market 
for, and use them in abundance. I think the F. J. an 
excellent paper for information on profitable poultry 
raising, and would recommend it to every farmer. 

Pere Cheney, Mich. A. M, ODELL. 


In the poultry business we should aim to produce 
chickens as we}]l as eggs. The one does not necess- 
arily interfere with the other. In fact, the growing 
of chicks is a necessary adjunct to the business, for it 
not only fills out tne balance sheet on the right side, 
but gives one plenty of pullets for layers, and they are 
always a decided improvement on old hens for winter 
work. The cockerels can always be disposed of at 
from 100 to 200 per cent. above cost. Ducks got out 
early are as prefitable as chicks. 


A subscriber would like to know where to obtain the 
earbolic nest eggs mentioned in August F. J., and 
what they cost. Also where he can buy tarred felt for 
lining poultry houses, and what it costs, 

Livingston’s Carbolic Nest Egg is sold at seed stores 
and dealers in poultry supplies. D. Landreth & Sons, 
of Philadelphia, sell them at 60 cents per dozen. 
Tarred felt is sold by those who deal in roofing felt. 
Cc. 8. Garrett & Son of Phiiadelphia and other firms 
who advertise with us sell the article. 


We commend to over sanguine folks who have been 
smitten with the poultry fever, these sensible words 
of Fanny Field: ‘“ Poultry keeping is not one of the 
royal roads to wealth, and the man or woman who 
goes into the business with the expectation of earning 
a great deal of money without any special effort in 
the way of work, will meet with a good-sized dis- 
appointment. I donot write this to discourage any 
one, but because I want the beginners to understand 
at the very outset that this poultry business is not an 
“easy” sort of business that will pretty much run 
itself, and still pay a big profit. Success in poultry 
keeping, as in any other honest calling, can only be 
won by the steady, faithful worker, and your flock, be 
it large or smail, will pay in exact proportion to the 
amount of care bestowed upon it.” 


A subscriber complains of what is known as “rattles” 
in his fowls, and wantsaremedy. The disease con- 
sists in a difficulty in breathing, and a rattling in the 
throat. something like that in a person with the asthma. 
At first the fow! labors hard in breathing with a whist- 
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ling or wheezing sound, the mucus soon becomes 
more abundant, and the rales are moist and more 
distinctly rattling, which gives the distinguishing 
name to the disorder. It may happen in any flock 
occasionally in isolated cases as a result of cold and 
is not then a serious matter. But when it occurs epi- 
demically it is different and is a serious thing, indicat- 
ing tubercular trouble of a constitutional character, 
or consumption, A flock attacked with this disease 
is incurable and should not be bred from, as the dis- 
ease is hereditary. In our inquirer’s case and any 
similar case where the rattles attack a whole flock the 
best thing to do is to fatten and dispose of all the stock 
and start with new ones. It is a useless business to 
attempt to doctor fowls having any constitutional 
taint. It don’t pay. Success depends upon keeping 
healthy, thrifty stock. 

1. Will it pay to keep poultry when eggs are worth 
12 cents per dozen, and wheat 85 cents per bushel, 
corn 56 and oats 34? 2. What would you doif you 
were living at a place where land is selling for $250 to 
$300 per acre and chicken thieves as plenty as hair on 
a dog, go West, or what? 

Lancaster Co., Pa. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Ans.—l. Yes, we think so. But it would be better 
to induce the hens, by feeding stimulating food, to lay 
| when eggs are higher. 2. We would sell out at $300 
| per acre and move into a civilized community. 


| Please inform me through the F. J. which, upon the 
whole, is the best breed of hens to keep both for laying 

| and for market purposes. C. L., Linesville, Pa. 

| Ans.—Plymouth Rocks, Langshans, Brahmas and 

| Wyandottes all have their advocates and are all good. 

A cross of White Leghorn males on hensof any of the 

larger breeds,produces superior general-purpose fowls. 





We have for a number of years given our chicks, 
two or three times a week, a tea made from White Oak 
Bark. This is mixed with their feed. When we have 
done this we have never lost a chick from disease. 
We always feed cracked corn and avoid giving fine 
meal. Mrs. S. S., Bartonsville, Pa. 





Will you please tell me where I can sell hen manure 
to some reliable dealer in guano &c. 

Shippensburg, Pa. Mrs. C. E. McC. 

Ans.—We do not know. But if there are any wide 
awake farmers and gardeners in your vicinity they 
will be glad to buy it of you. 

To make a nest egg*take an egg and cut a hole in 
the large end as big around asa three cent piece. 
Make a small hole in the other end and bjow out the 
contents. Fill the shell with plaster of Paris, and you 
have a durabie and cheap nest egg and one that can 
not be beat. S. B. S., Randalsville, N. Y. 


Please tell me how to make hens lay hard-sbelled 
eggs. H. D. C., Athol Centre, Mass. 

ANns.—Give sea shelis, oyster shells or old mortar 
pounded fine. 





The poultry department alone of the F. J. has been 
worth five dollars to me in the past year. 
Diamond Springs, Mich. H. B. FREYER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
“When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
tnterest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. — 








PRESSEY’S BROODER. 


The Cheapest and the Bes G. Hammonton Incubators, 
two sizes, $25 and $15 fo a oo fowls & eggs for sale. 
Circulars free. G. W. PRESSEY, Hammonton, N. J 


THE DICK PATENT FEED CUTTER. 


For cutting Hay, Straw, Ensilage,&c. The only cutter that 
will cut and split corn stalks. Cannot be damaged by over- 
feeding. Very durable and strong. Has straight, heavy 
knives; cuts six different lengths. Is built in various sizes 
and sold to suit the times. THOS. G. SMEDLEY, 
Gen’! Agent, Willistown Inn P. 0., Chester Co., P 


The Edward Harrison 


MILI: CoO., 
Manufacturers of HARRISON'S 
STANDARD GRINDING and 
FLOURING MILLS of ail sizes 
and varieties for Steam, Water, Wind, 
orse & Hand Power. 
Possessing great cay 
ityand durability. Eee 
mery Mill warranted to 
do just what we claim 
for it. Write and ene 
J close a 3ct, stamp for our new 
80 page illustrated catalogue 
and mentionthis paper. The 
Edw. Harrison Mill Co., New Haven, Ct. 


































Guanes. . CAN CREAMERY, 


Automatic Butter-W orkers and Churns. One 
at rat wholesale. e. {. LINCOLN CO., Warren, Mass. 


HOG sc ALDERS. Heat water 
quickly. Wind the hogs out of the 


water. eee | much time and labor. 


Circulars Free. JAMES GARDINER,Mantua,N.J. 


ER got oe Guernsey & Jersey Cattle ;also thorough 
He grade Guernseys & Jerseys, Lincoln, Southdown, 
& Hampshiredown Sheep a spec- 
talty Chester White, Berkshire, 
Yorkshire & Poland-China Pig ys 
costs h Collie Shepherd Dogs 
variety of Poultry. Come see ied 
stock & select for yourselves, Send 
% Stamp for circular and prices. 
, oh ‘WALTERS rs SON, W: West CHESTER, Chester Uo., Pa. 


12806 Lbs.We't 


of two OHIO wold 4, an 


Send for description of = r 
fomous breed. Also Fow 


B. SILVER. Cleveland, 0. 
REGISTERED JERSEY REDS. — 


; eaviest recorded weights at all 
™ ages, breeders all prize-winners 
and descendants, unbeaten 13 
annual showings, winning in 1884 
the entire list of special state 
s . . prizes given by the National 
Jersey Red swine B reeders? Association (incor- 
vorated). Send ior FREE illustrated Jersey Red Histor 
~ said Asso., ond rices of choice pouns, pigs, boars an 
sows in pi 'W for sale by the Gocretery & Treasurer, 
Gh A IT, Salem P. O., N. J. Also P. 
ROCK EGGS from stock annual prize-winners, 11 yrs., 
$1.00 per 13; $6.00 per 100. 
RECORDED PRIZE SW iNn 
. Whites (N. C. W.R.)-P. Chinas, and 
| Imp. Berkshires. Prize -winners. Best 
strains. Pedigree with every animal, 
Strong healthy stock only. Purity guar- 
—- Stamp for Illus’ catalogue. oO. 
; Warrington,,Box 36 West Chester Pa, 


OXFORD DOWNS. 


The unrivalled mutton and wool breed. Largest flock in 
America. Imported at the highest prices from best Eng- 
lish breeders. Prizes in 1884—First, Second and Champion 
at the “ Royal” and “‘ Oxfordshire, $y Eng. shows and First 
and Sweepstakes at Chicago; St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Wisconsin State Fairs over other Downs. ms include 
** Bicester,” No. 655, weight, 420 Ibs. ; cost 52 guineas. “Baron 
Campstield, ” 656, cost 58 guineas. *“ Sir Jobn of Winchen- 
don,” No. 657, cost 91 guineas, the highest price, save one, 
ever paid. Flock Leper ood aS pounds Middle Wool. For 
catalogue and pric 
F. C. GOLI SHOROUGH, Easton, Talbot Co., Md. 


COOK FEED soon STOCK 


es = With the TRIUMP 
STEAM OERERATOR 
It will save % to % of your 
feed, and your stock will 
thrive better and fatten 

, quicker. Send for i!lustrat- 

ed circular. Address 

=) RICE, WHITACRE & CO., 

» 42 W. Monroe st. ,Chicago. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING. 
SMITHS Self-adjusting SWING STANCHION | 


The only practical SWING STANCHION invented. 
Thousands in use. Illustrated Circular free 
BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


MM. Ww. DUNELAM 
Wayne, Du Page Co., Illinois, 
HAS IMPORTED FROM FRANCE 


Percheron Horses valued at #8,500,000, 
which includes abeut 


70 PER CENT OF ALL HORSES 


sere a ere ry ey moar 
Stud Book ever published in ieee country, 
EVER IMPORTED TO AMERICA. 
STOCK ON HAND: 
140 


Imported Brood Mares 
200 
















































La : 
. tans Imported Stallions, 
‘y Old enough for 
Service, 


125 COLTS 


Two years old and 
younger. 


Recognizing the prin- 
ciple accepted one all intelti- 
gent breeders that, how- 
Fd. “i? Hl bred animals may be 
ts) eir pedi S ar 

recorded, they should be valued onl Pen grades, cc ft 
sell all imported stock at grade ces when I cannot 
furnish with the animal ; A d, Ene verified by the 
original French certificate of its nuaahen and record in 
the Percheron Stud Book of Franc 100-page Tllus- 

trated Catalogue sent free. Waves, Tis. 2 is 35 miles 
west of Chicago, on the Chicago & North- Western Ry. 











BOOKWALTER ENGINES 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO0., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
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Drop, drop, 
From the old tree top 
The walnuts fall and roll away, 

?Round, ’round 
Through the leaf-strewn ground. 
Gather them, gather them, while you may! 
Up in the garret let them be dried, 
So many mummies till Christmas-tide, 
Then, by the home-fire, feast with glee, 
Singing the praise of the walnut tree ! 


The longest reign in history. The deluge. 

What is that which was never seen, felt, nor heard, 
never was, nor ever will be, and yet has a name? 
Nothing. 

In answer to Harry L. Brown’s problem in May No., 
subscribers say: ‘** When married he was 57, she 33 
years old; when fifteen years had expired he was 72, 
she 48.” 


I. E.G. sends the numerical enigma: I am com- 
posed of eight letters. My 1, 2, 3, is a track. My 
5, 4,3 is an animal. My5,6,7isa pouch. MyS8isa 
vowel. My whole a vegetable. 


The desicate inner husks of corn, may be braided 
into useful table mats. They shouid be selected as 
seon as the corn is husked. When wanted for braid- 
ing they can be made pliable, if necessary, by damp- 
ening thei. In braiding them take care as one husk 
is nearly used up te slip under another, so the braiding 
may be continuous. 


Tree fringe, or “*bracket toadstool,” as they are | 


sometimes called, make very pretty wall ornaments. 





They are usuaily a soft, velvety brown, with a flat sur- | 


face, which makes a good shelf, but sheuld only hold 
appropriate ornaments—* woodsy ” things, such as a 
mossy branch, with one or two butterflies on it, or 
some twigs with red berries, or some fine lacy ferns, 
and not too much of anything. 





The accompa- 
nying diagram is 
to be made with 
three strokes of 
the pencil; bya 
stroke is meant 
as far as you can 
go without tak- 
ing off the pencil, or going over the same line twice. 











A “ Farmer’s Wife ” sends this Acrostic to the F. J.: 
Forsaking the wrong and ¢ linging to right, 
Aspiring, we are combined in our might. 

Replete with good sense you will surely believe 
Magnanimity lies in the FARM JOURNAL’s leaves. 
Judicious, you'll find us in all that we say, 
Offending no one as We go on our way. 

United forever in both heart and hand, 

Ranked highest of all—the tillers of land, 
Notwithstanding we labor, foremost we stand, 
Amiably passing the time as it flies; 

Laurels will crown us as to honor we rise. 


Have you ever noticed how nature provides for 
planting the seeds of plants that people would not 
care enough about, perhaps, to take care of the seeds 
and plant them. Some of the little plants that we call 
weeds have very curious arrangements for this pur- 
pose. There is a wild fiower which grows almost 
everywhere in the edges of the woods, called “ Cranes- 
bill,” the botanical name is Geranium Maculatum. 
When the seed pods are ripe they will burst open, 
and show five little cups, with a seed in each, and 
each cup is hung upon a spring, so that when it is 
quite ripe the cup will let go its hold and the spring 
curl suddenly with such a force as to throw the seed 
quite a distance. You have probably often puiled the 
seed pods of Lady-Slippers, or Balsams in the garden, 
and noticed how when ripe they wili burst open ata 
touch and scatter their seeds about. The feathery 
tops of grasses in bloom are provided as wings to 
carry the seeds and sow them at a distance. 


In answer to Illinois subecriber, another Tlinois 
subscriber says: “Land here is divided into sections. 
Six sections would be 3840 acres, 





No. of rods to fence, 1 ate to rod at $1.00.......... $3200 00 
40 head of cattle at ‘811.00 LpiieRadsveddvonscicesbiwitic ck 440 00 
ee scans a cutie gia cabana Bic <ppibeabite 200 00 
3840 acres.” $3840 00 


What number is that whic h being increased by its 
half, its third, and eighteen more, will be — Ay 
F.J.H 


The higher the plum toon, the riper the plum ; 
The richer the cobbler, the blacker his thumb. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. - 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We betieve it is to your 
tnterest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 


ee aD 
FARM FOR SAL "125 AC RES, in good state of 
« cultivation, six miles from rail- 
road station. For further particulars, address 
__ SAMUEL SCOTT, Rene Plain, Armstrong Co., , Pa. 











U WANT 
iow A A WESTERN HOME? “IOWA 
‘Wm. 0. CADWELL, sagan, I Iowa. 
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Me for breedin, ing parpeste only ; mare by Shaw’s Abdaila; 


dam by Hali’s Mohawk. ©. VirpIn,3134 Market St. Phila 
“ACME” The Men of To-day 
AE ea SRA RIPE) 


and the Coming Man will find on the 
Counters of ‘* Oak Hall” a complete stock 











Best selling tool on 
eart: 


Agents of Clothing made from fabrics that are 
reliable and in such manner as will be 
thoroughly satisfactory to the wearer. In 
point of style sensible; in make the best; 
in price the lowest. Write for Samples of 
Ready Made clothing to fit the largest man 
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iv > oO 
CRUSHER AND LEVE LER. or smallest boy. Return what does not 
* Send for Pamphlet containing Thousands of Testimo- suit s vet hac 2 _ | 
nial from 4h ditte rent States and Territories. suit and get bach the money. 
NASH & BROTHER, WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
BRraNncH OFFICE: MILL NG TON » 
HARRISBURG Pa, |? New Jersey. Oak Hatt, 
N. B.—“ TILLAGE IS MANURE np OTHER ESSAYS,” 8 < yr. Six Market Stree 
SENT FREE TO ‘PARTIES wHO NAME THIS PAPER. | 8. E. Cor ; ixth ane 4 farket Streets, 
MACHINE SENT TO ANY RESPONSI. | PHILADELPHIA. 
BLE PERSON WHO NEEDS A 


StumpMachine 


mS On Ten Days A good agent want- 


Fe 
als E 
= ed in every town. Send postal for circulars 
; = to _A. A. HOWE, Ulysses, Pa. _ 


SAW SET! LIQUID GLUE = 





— z: a 
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has another valuable 
eculiarity — that of 
looming two to four 
times without rest. By 
lanting itin a mix- 
ure of equal parts 
sand and loam, in 
8-inch pots, a plant 
will usually be prod- 
uced twenty inches 
high, bearing from 
twenty to forty flow- 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 
1t is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in geason ; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practica! rather than 
theoretical; to exclude long-winded discussions and fine- 
spun theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers 
CREAM, not skim-milk. 


The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow | 


handles, and our contributors are mostly practical men and 


women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who | 


briefly and plainly tell the best and most profitable way of 
doing things on the Farm and in the House, as learned from 
actual experience. 

it is through strict adherence to this plan, in every depart- 
ment, that we are enabled to present as much useful infor- 
mation as the papers costing from four to eight times as 
much. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor. 


Helpers:—John A. Woodward, A. M. Dickie, B. R. Black, 


F. D. Curtis and Abby Speakman. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO, OCTOBER, 1885. 


The Farm Journal has a larger circulation in the 
East than any weekly or other monthly agricultural 
journal, 


It also has a larger circulation in the Weat than any | 


weekly or other monthly agricultural journal. 

It has more actual subscribers than any other agri- 
cultural paper in the United States or in the World, 

We offer in Proof—Open Subscription Books. 

Subscriptions for this paper may be left in person at either 
the Philadelphia or Chicago office. Those sent by mail 
should be directed to Philadelphia. 

Advertisements are received at either office, and have the 
benefit of the entire Eastern and Western circulation. 


LIME AND LIMING. 

Lime forms a portion of the frame-work, so to 
speak, of all farm crops, and probably exists in 
all farm soils in sufficient quantity to supply the 
direct needs of the crops grown upon them. Yet 
most soils show good results from its application, 
in greatly improved crops. Why? Mainly be- 
cause it is a powerful solvent of both the mineral 
and vegetable plant food contained in the soil,— 
particularly the latter,—and by its action upon 
them prepares them for the use of the plants ; or, 
as a scientific writer would say, ‘‘renders them 
assimilable.” Now then, is lime a fertilizer? 
We say not, in the ordinary meaning of the word. 
That is, the addition of needed fertility to the 
soil is not its chief office. This seems to be to 
unlock and open the doors of the soil, that the 
plants may enter and help themselves. If so, then 
the effect of applying it alone to worn soils, must 
be to further exhaust them. This seems to be in 
accord with experience, and accounts for the 
time-worn saying, ‘‘ lime enriches the fathers but 
impoverishes the children.” How then should it 
be applied? In connection with vegetable matter 
in some form. Upon badly run down soil we should 
apply it insmall quantities—twenty to fifty bushels 
per acre—in connection with stable manure, to the 
wheat land, after plowing, thoroughly harrowing 
itin. This for immediate results. If, however, 
our object were permanent enrichment of the soil 
we should apply upon the young clover during 
the first winter (in the winter because we then 
have more time) after the wheatis harvested. 
This for three reasons :—Because it rapidly sinks 
through the soil, and should remain without plow- 
ing under as long as possible ; because clover is 
one of the crops to which it seems specially 
adapted ; and because here it finds abundant vege- 
table material upon which to exercise its peculiar 
functions, and forms a rich dressing of real fer- 
tilizer to turn down for the succeeding crop. 

There are two ways of draining a wheat field. 
The olc way is to open a narrow main ditch with 
steep sides and with a plow make shallow side 
aitches. The other and better way is to plow 
around the depression where the main drain is to 
be, beginning six or cight feet from the centre 
line, and throw the furrows out, clearing up in the 
centre. Do this a second time if necessary. Then 
harrowed down smooth, and seed the same as the 
rest of the field. The side drains may be made 
ou the same plan. Drains made by the latter 


method have broad, gently sloping sides and can 
be freely driven over by teams attached to wagons 
orreapers. No mistake about this; we've tried it. 
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F. D. CURTIS. 

Gather tree seeds now and plant them. One 
day spent in this work will pay a thousand fold. 
Eight years ago a F. J. editor planted some black 
walnuts and now trees from them have nuts on. 
Do not wait for the boys to plant the trees, but do 
it for yourselves and make every waste place, 
side-hill or rocky ledge profitable and ornamental 
by planting tree seeds. 


Some lands are injured by fall plowing for 
spring crops; others endure it without harm, and 
a very large proportion are positively benefitted 
by it. Every acre of the third-class should be 
plowed this fall, and as much of the second-class 
as possible. Those who have not tried it do not 
know what a send off it gives to Spring work. 


An active brain is one of the greatest labor- 
saving implements the farmers can possess. It 
should be kept bright and sharp. The man who 
permits it to rust from want of use, or dulls it by 
dissipation and strong drink may go to Congress, 
or become a bank vresident, but will never make 
a good farmer. 

One of the crying needs of the country is that 
farmers shall learn to regard fruits as food, 
instead of luxuries. 


Every public school house in the country dis- 
tricts should be the headquarters of a farmers club. 


’ 


The most “practical” and ‘business like’ 
farming is the most “scientific” farming. 


Not much politics this fall. So much to be 


grateful for. 


Red tints of autumn touch the trees 

That rustle in the freshened breeze, 
And wave their branches strong ; 

From hillside meadows loud and clear 

Comes clarion like, a note of cheer— 
The thrush’s thrilling song. 














(Gentie and harmless at ordinary times, but alert 
and savage when tramps and swindlers come in at the 





Many a farmer who allows his corn fodder to go to 
waste will complain of the shortness of his forage. 

The various concerns that advertise ** home work” 
cannot do much harm if thoroughly let alone. They 
may if their advertisements are answered. 


Will the masses take up the cudgles and fight cor- 
porate monopolies at the ballot-box while there is a 
chance of success? Or will they quietly submit un- 
til resistance will be useless? 


An agricultural paper that is published for any other 
purpose than giving useful information to its subscrib- 
ers, and making a living for its publisher, is not what 
it pretends to be, and is a fraud. 


The two “ Judges of the Court of Common Pleas,” 
which a Franklin Co., (O.) correspondent of the Phila. 
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Weekly Press says are at the head of a syndicate for 
selling a new kind of seed-wheat at the rate of $15 per 
bushel, ought to be in better business—and probably 
will be if the wheat growers will “ boycott” them, as 
they should. 


Don’t buy your groceries of traveling sharps. There 
is poison enough in the tea you buy at the store and 
more salt in a kit of mackerel than is necessary to pre- 
serve the fish. But buy of the groceryman, and if you 
are cheated you always know where to find him. 


State boards of agriculture, should be composed 
largely of practical farmers. Agricultural colleges 
ought to be managed mainly by common-sense 
farmers. What right have merchants, bankers and 
politicians, who do not cultivate so much asa garden, 
to contro] State boards and Colleges established for 
the benefit of farmers? And yet they will do so, just 
80 long as farmers permit them. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Everyone who reads agricultural papers is familiar 
with the name of Col, Francis Danforth Curtis, of 
“Kirby Homestead,” and we take great pleasure this 
month in making our readers familiar with his hand- 
some countenance. 

He was born in Ballston, Saratoga Co., N. Y., May 
15, 1831, his family being Friends, and of Puritan 
origin. When twenty-three years of age he bought 
Kirby Homestead, a farm of 187 acres, in the adjoin- 
ing town of Charlton, only three miles from his home, 
moved there, and has lived there ever since, being 
engaged in mixed husbandry, including fruit and 
stock, in regard to the latter of which he has come to 
be recognized as a standard authority. In cattle he 
keeps Jerseys and Ayrshires; in sheep, Merinos, 
Oxfordowns, and other mutton breeds; in swine, 
Duroc-Jerseys, and the Victorias, of which latter 
breed he is the originator. And herein lies the secret 
of his power as a writer upon farm topics. A life-long 
experience gives him that intimate knowledge of his 
subjects that enables him to speak with authority. 
Of course it is not necessary to say to our readers that 
he is one of the editors of the FARM JOURNAL, con- 
tributing most liberally to the stock department, and 
that it is to him they are indebted for the sense, pith 
and freshness which characterize the pages devoted 
to live stock matters. Although he has held various 
and important positions in both State and National 
affairs, he is pre-eminently a farmer, in all that he 
says, writes or does; and is particularly aciive in the 
work of agricultural associations. His education was 
obtained in the common and select schools and acade- 
mies, but he is proud of the fact that he graduated 
from nothing but his father’s farm. 

Col. Curtis has been twice married. The first time 
to Elizabeth Kirby, and the second to Della C. Smith. 
Two bright children, Elizabeth Kirby, and Frank 
Crandall, are the fruit of the latter union, 

Personally, the Col. is one of the most genial, 
affable and agreeable of gentlemen, and as brilliant a 
conversationalist as he is an able writer. To know 
him is a pleasure. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. - 


THE OUTLOOK. 

The outlook is cheering. Business is tmproving 
all around and the future looks brighter than for a 
longtime. This is the general feeling and we believe 
it to be well founded, 








Prices for wool will probably advance. 

The hop-growers paradise seems to be very far 
out of reach—almost out of sight. 

Some men of experience and good judges think 
that the great western cattle ranges are stocked 
up to about their full capacity. 

Times are quiet, wages are not high. Farmers 
can now give employment to deserving men in 
needed improvements about their places. 

Efforts were begun in August to bear the pork 
market, but the bears have a big job on hand 
when they undertake to beat swine cholera. 

Wool-growing may yield little profit for some 
time to come, but a combined product of wool, 
lambs and mutton cannot fail to pay. Stick to 
the sheep. 


Asmaller proportion of “‘ three-year-olds,” and 
a greater proportion of well matured “ two-year- 
olds” than formerly, will be found among Texan 
beef-cattie this year. 


Some one says, “only one man in @ thousand 
can afford to eat spring lamb, because the price 
is so high.” Surely a good out-look for those 
who can grow early lambs. 


The time is coming, and that soon, when there 
will be a better feeling between the farmers and 
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the railroads, but this time will come all the | and so we suggest that the corn be hung inthe 
sooner when the farmer shrinks the volume of | 


weight of his freight into the most compact and 
salable form.—Iowa Homestead. 


Don’t growl, nor grumble, nor “take on,” 
about the hard times. It’s discouraging. Be- 
sides that, there is no occasion for it. The pinch 
is about over, and the pressure is lessening. 
Business centers are astir, and the rising wave 
will soon reach the more remote districts. Be 
ready to ‘catch on’”’ when it comes, 

THE FARM. 
Hail! all hail to thee, October! 
Gayest month of all the year! 
Welcome harvest, fruit and frost flower, 
Painted leaf and sky so clear! 
Gold and crimson are thy banners, 
Floating through the forest halls, 
While o’er meadow, wood and lakelet 
Now the amber sunshine falls. 


Of course you use a wheel and a “jointer” on 
your sod plow. 

Hurry the husking, save cold fingers, and 
give achance to plow the stubbles this fall. 

Harvey’s Calf Weaner and Anti-Cow Sucker, 
advertised on page 162, we believe in because 
we know Harvey and believe in him. Ifany 
reader needs such an implement he will be 
safe in sending to Harvey for it. 


The advance in price of corn between husking 
time and May will have to be sharp to make up 
for the loss in shrinkage, ratage, interest and in- 
surance. Why is it not better to sell ‘‘outof the 
field?” Why is it not best to feed it on the farm, 
and sell the meat it makes? 


A slight frost does not injure sweet potatoes, 
but when it is severe enough to run down the 
stem and nip the tip of the tubers they had bet- 
ter be sold as soon as dug, for they will not keep. 
They should be dug and stored in the bins as 
early as possible this month. 


By giving it proper care the life of farm ma- 
chinery may be doubled in length and it will do 
all the better work while it lasts. To makea 
costly machine last ten years instead of five is 
worth attending to. Store all machinery under 
cover, clean, and in good shape. 


Any manure or any fertilizing material pro- 
duced on the farm should be applied now to the 
tillage land for next year’s crops. Manure left 
over from seeding should be applied on the field 
intended for corn or potatoes next spring, and 
thus husband and realize on its fertilizing in- 
gredients, which will not be lost in the fields, 
but will be lost unless so applied. 


The only cheap horse-power made is an endless 
bridge. A one horse-power is all mest farmers 
need. It will thresh, turn grind-stone, cut feed, 
churn, saw wood and grind meal in asatisfactory 
manner and takes but little room. It can also 
be moved about the place so as to be convenient 
for different kinds of work. A sweep power for 
less than four horses is not worth a dollar. 

Unadilla, N. Y. R. H. Krna. 


I herewith submit an answer to E. B, Spack- 
man, Fullerton, Neb., on the rat question, The 
accompanying illustration shows my rat-trap. 
Take a barrel, sink it into 
the ground and fill with 
water to dotted line. A, is 
a loosely-fitting lid hung 
on pivots B B, placed just 
in centre of gravity so that 
a rat’s weight will tip it. 





; tj. the barrel is a rest for the 
WY, lid, to keep it from drop- 


Y Gi = 
ping down when in position; D D, are pegs to 
prevent the lid from turning all the way over 
when a rat tips it. E,is a rough board with 
meal scattered on it to entice the rats upon the 
lid toward the bait, which is hung up by a string 
a little above the lid. The lid should be planed 
smooth and painted; or simply planed hard 
wood will do. Get the idea? Catch a barrel 
full in a night. E. E. W. BREWSTER. 
Kissimmee City, Fla. 


The old-fashioned plan of hanging the seed 
corn tothe joists of the kitchen, by the husks 
which had been stripped back and plaited to- 
gether for the purpose, always secured “seed 
that would grow,’’ because it was thoroughly 
dried. Not many farmers’ wives willallow their 
kitchens to be cluttered up this way now-a-days, 
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| when planted. 
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smoke house, and regularly smoked like hams. 
This will secure its thorough drying, which is 
the essential point, and the smoke will tend to 
keep birds and insects at a respectful distance 
Try this because F. J. says so, 
but whatever plan you may adopt, be sure that 
the seed is thoroughly dried before cold weather 
reaches it. 


Farmers who do not have cellar room apart 
from the dwelling house in which to store roots 
can keep them almost as well in pits out of doors. 
The accompanying sketch shows plainly how to 
do. The ground selected for such a pit should, 
of course, be **high and dry” so that the water 
may run away from, and not toward it. It is 
not necessary, but it helps ventilation to have a 
pole set in the ground and running out through 
the top of the pit. In cov- 2 
ering, plenty of straw 
should be used, six or 
eight inches is sufficient. 
Rye straw is best. After 
the earth is put on the 
straw, three or four inches 7 
of earth is enough, tie ~~ 
straw tightly around the top of the pole,as shown 
in the illustration, thus forming a thatch to shed 
the rain. If stored early in the season or ona 
warm day, roots are liable to heat andspoil. An 
overcoat of long horse manure on top of the cov- 
ering as seen in the cut with a slight covering of 
earth to hold it in place, will protect from even 
a Minnesota blizzard. _ 





Here’s our plan of cutting off corn, and thir- 
teen years experience provesitagood one. Per- 
haps some F. J. reader can tell us of a better :— 
Have two men work together, use a corn horse 
like the one at Fig. 1, and put six rows of corn 

in one row of shocks. A 
\ on pine sapling, 12 feet 





long and 4 inches through 
at the big end, stripped 
of the bark, makes a good 
horse. The cross piece may be an old broom han- 
dle, and should slip in the hole very easily. 
Each man has his stated place in relation to 
the shock, and stays in it. John cuts all the 
hills represented by stars, in Fig. 2, and Henry, 
those represented differently. John takes the 
bundle of straw for tying under one arm, and 
the horse in the other hand, walks to the centre 


Fig. 1. 


of the 36 hills, sets the x§ x% *4* O20 
horse, and throws down 
the straw near it, on his * * *® O O 


own side; then walks on 
to 4, bringing back with’ m ‘io 9.8 
him the six hills on the * *% O”0 00 
two centre rows, deposits 
them in the angle of they x 
horse nearest him, steps 

to 5 and brings the first six * S*® Olo 
hills of his two side rows, Fie. 2. 
deposits them in the opposite angle of the horse, 
then to 6. bringing in the last of his eighteen 
hills, and divides this load between the two 
angles. He now puts down his knife and pro- 
ceeds to make a band. Inthe meantime Henry 
has filled the two angles on his side of the horse, 
in precisely the same way, following the figures 
1, 2,38, and is now ready to take one end of the 
band, help draw it snugly around the shock and 
tie it, while John picks up his knife and the 
straw, draws the cross piece from the horse on 
his side, grasps the horse by the head, and leads 
it to the next place. Every motion is as regular 
as those of artillerymen at their piece, and the 
work is done with the fewest possible number 
of steps. 


0 0 0 O 
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THE TRUCK GARDEN. 
Grapes in rich and purple clusters 
Peep from out the frost-nipped leaves: 
Golden pumpkins in the corn fields 
Lie among the ripened sheaves. 


Keep off runners from strawberries set in 
August and September. j 

Pull the squashes as soon as the vines begin to 
to die and fall away from them. 

Beets and carrots must not be allowed to re- 
main in the ground long after frost comes. 

Cabbages, spinach, turnips and parsnips thrive 
in cool weather and should be kept growing by 
cultivation. 

The Shaffer’s Colossal is colossal in growth of 
cane and is a capital raspberry for canning. It 
should be planted not less than eight feet apart. 
The Souhegan is early, of good quality anda good 
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bearer. If planting black-caps for market we 
would certainly plant largely of these two sorts. 
But black-caps do not thrive everywhere. 

Celery should grow rapidly while bleaching. 
As soon as banked stimulate with manure water 
and the like. 


If you bagged any bunches of late keeping 
grapes, Isabella, for instance, try putting some 
away, bag and all, without opening. 


If every fifth space between raspberries and 
blackberries is made 8 or 10 feet wide, it will be 
handy in admitting a wagon for gathering up 
berries or spreading manure. 


When shallI trim my currant bushes? J.F.C. 

ANSWER :—Right now. They need but little 
excepting to cut out the old wood, and stragg- 
ling, unsightly branches; gooseberries the same. 


By the advice of a dealer in plants I planted 
Souhegan raspberries instead of Doolittle. Wish 
I had not done it. Itis no earlier, no hand- 
somer, no more productive, and the fruit is not 
so large. JOHN. 


Tillinghast now is dead sure he has found 
something that will save the cabbages from the 
worms. We hope he has. He sends us a package 
for trial, but the worms must have heard of it as 
they are staying away from our patch this year. 


No rigid rule can be given in regard to the dis- 
tance apart for planting small fruits. The vari- 
ety, the soil, the amount of manure, and culti- 
vation given must be considered. But there 
should always be ample room left between the 
rows to allow of easy cultivation. 


The ground to be used for strawberries next 
spring should be prepared this fall by plowing 
in a good coat of barn-yard manure. If the soil 
is inclined to be wet, ridge it just before winter 
setsin. This permits the free action of the frost 
and drains off the surplus water in early spring. 


This year one acre of Wilson Jr. blackberry 
yielded 163 bushels of fruit on the William Parry 
fruit farm, in Burlington Co.,N. J. Judge Parry 
says it is the “earliest large blackberry, next to 
Early Harvest in time of ripening.”” We saw 
this acre in fruit, and declare it was “a sight to 
behold,” 


Those who are interested in new strawberries 
should not fail tosend to P. M. Augur & Sons, 
Middlefield, Ct., fora dozen of their * Jewell.’ 
We saw it growing under ordinary field culture 
along with many other varieties, and also when 
stimulated by heavy applications of manure. 
In every case it appeared to advantage, and we 
confidently expect the “Jewell” to take the 
leading position among the best varieties. 


A. G. Sharp, Berkshire county, Mass., always 
sets red raspberries in the fall, usually the last 
two weeks in October. To obtain fruit of the 
best quality he sets 5x6 feet and cultivates both 
ways withahorse. Hesaysa berry to have good 
flavor, needs the sun just as much as an apple 
ora pear. The hedge row system, setting 2x6, 
he thinks will give the most berries to the acre. 
He advocates laying the canes down and cover- 
ing with earth just before the ground freezes. 
Blackberries and currants he sets in the fall. 
Black raspberries do best set in the spring atthe 
same time as strawberries. The Cuthbert rasp- 
berry is his favorite. 


“Tt is nota very hard job to grow a hundred 
bushels of blackberries to the acre,’”’ you say in 
August FARM JOURNAL. Do please enlighten 
us fellows of the “rowdy West.” We would be 
satisfied with half that number of bushels tothe 
acre. For three years now we have had ‘an en- 
tire failure of the crop. The hardy (?) Snyder 
proves unequal to our rigorous winter climate. 
A little light on howto prune, cultivate and 
cover during winter would be appreciated by 
some of your subscribers, 

Galena, Il. W. F. CRUMMER. 


Ans.—Blackberries cannot be grown success- 
fully everywhere. To grow 100 bushels per acre 
Mr. Crummer must move farther South. We 
would not advise any one togrow the crop largely 
where it is necessary to cover the canes in win- 
ter. In therigorous climate ofnorthern Illinois, 
we would prune rather lowin summer, allow 
the old canes to remain over winter, cultivate 
well once, immediately after fruiting and let the 
weeds grow after that time. The object of this 
treatment is to secure a rather low, dense hedge 
row, and early ripened wood. If any manure is 
required, and we presume it is not, it should be 
applied late in the fall. William Parry informs 
us that an acre of his Wilson Jr. yielded 163 
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bushels this season, and that last year the same 
acre yielded 110 bushels. Perhaps frieni Parry 
will tell us how he cultivates and prunes. 





THE ORCHARD. 
Apples from the laden branches 
Bending o'er the garden wall, 
Rosy cheeked and russet coated, 
In the yellow grasses fall. 


Pick fruit only when it is dry, clear and cool. 

Give us an Old Mixon peach, nearly every 
time! 

Have you cleaned out the borers yet? Peter 
Tumbledown has not. 

Little and often is a good rule in the orchard, 
whether for pruning or fertilizing. 

Does the tree bear poor fruit and not much of 
it? It is not the tree’s fault; it is yours. 

Never pour fruit from one basket to another; 
never pour fruit at all, except hog apples. 

Just now is the time to cut off the suckers 
around young fruit trees. It is better than later. 

The crying need of an orchadist is for some in- 
secticide that will climb a tree and apply itself. 

Mark all the trees planted this fall with labels 
such as we illustrated last December. But make 
a record, also. 

“Nothing works better than bees and fruit- 
growing,” says J. H. Andre, of Lockwood, N. Y. 
And he knows, 

The Fanny is a new summer apple which 
Charles Downing says is every way superior 
to Red Astrachan. 

The lady bug is the orchard policeman. She | 
is worth her weight in gold. Her business is to 
destroy leaf and bark lice. 

Keep a smoky coal-oil lamp out of the fruit 
room or the fruit will be spoiled. Bad odors of | 
all kinds are quickly absorbed by fruit. 


A. E. Higgins, who advertises a remedy for 
curculio, and borers in fruit trees, is strongly 
endorsed as an honest, trustworthy person. , 

FARM JOURNAL readers do not pack the 
scrubby apples in the middle of the barrel and 
the finer ones at the ends. They are not that 
sort of folks. 


There is no better place to store boxes or 
barrels of apples for the first few days after they 
have been picked than under the shade of the | 
trees upon which they grew. 


| 


Pick the pears and ripen them undera blanket | 
or in atight box, in a dark cool place. Your 
wife’s best bureau drawer is a good place fora 
few choice specimens—// she will let you. 

} 


Fruit-growing is an advanced degree in farm- 
ing. It demands a higher order of intelligence 
than many others. Requires more brain and 
less muscle. It promotes, advances, elevates 
every farmer who engages in it. 


Grape vines set this tall will produce fruit in 
three years. Raspberries and blackberries will 
yield returns in less than two years. Get the 
catalogues and see how little a dozen grape vines 
and one hundred plants will cost you. Be sure 
you send in the order right away. 


| 
apa | 

Right now—exactly now—is the time to exam- | 
ine the fruit trees tosee if the borers are at work. | 
The saw-dust at the opening of the holes will tell | 
you where to find them. Dig them out with a | 
pocket knife the first season. The second year, | 
a wire or any strong, pliable substance may be | 
used to punch them to death. 


The hochester (N. Y.) Plow Co., are getting up 
a light gang plow, that will turn three furrows 
at once, which they claim will be valuable in 
cultivating orchard ground. The plow next to 
the tree row can be made to run shallower than 
those further away. Weintendtogive the plow 
a trial and will report results. 


Who can tell us something of the merits and 
demerits of the following varieties of fruits: 
Summer Apples—Parry White, Carolina Red 
June, Benoni, Tetofsty, Jefferis, Yellow Trans- 
parent and White Carver. Pears—Anjou, Styer, 

ysoa, Lawrence, Mount Geron, Sterling, Hos- 
enschenck and Nickerson? Readers who are 
acquainted with any one of them please report. 


Fruits desired for late keeping should be 
gathered when quite green. | find from exper- 
jience that fruit gathered green although perhaps 
it may not be equal in flavor to that left to ripen 
a little more, possesses superior keeping qual- 
ities. If the Greening and Baldwin and some 
earlier varieties are gathered green they will | 
keep inalow temperature foralongtime. Says | 
O. B. Hadwen, in N, E, Homestead. 


There is much to be said in favor of pasturing 
orchards with sheep or hogs but something on | 
the other side, for instance :—the animals will 
get all the fruit from some trees that prematurely 
falls without the owner suspecting it. The 
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remedy would be to watch the trees that are 
losing their fruit and pick it, but this is not 
alwaysdone, Twenty dollars worth of hogs can 
soon devour forty dollars worth of apples. How 
is itin your orchard? Look sharp. 


And now C. M. Hovey says that it is not the 
“Lawson” pear at all; nor the ‘‘Comet”’ nor 
even the “ Meehan,” but the old “ French Jar- 
gonelle,” revived. But this is only a ‘‘ guess.” 
But suppose it isas Hovey says! That it is an 
old variety, lost sight of, isno proof that itis not 
valuable even to the extent claimed for the 
Comet-Lawson. We are all thetime lettingslip 
very valuable old sorts to take hold of something 
new and worthless. Hailto the long lost French 
Jargonelle—ifit will bring a bushel wiolesale. 


Look at your trees! Have they made new 
wood the past season? Is the new wood nine 
incheslong? No! Well, then, the ground needs 
either cultivation or manure, or both. This is 
certain. Soin November top dress with potash 
and ground bone; in the spring plow and har- 
row, but don’t plow deep. 


Tra moa ‘ 1 De ie Pl 
BUSINESS CLASSIFIED. 
t2"selected andisplayed advertisements con- 
densed and classified —List of trustworthy con- 
cerns who seek trade with our readers. 

In writing to any of them it will be to your interest to say 
that you saw their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody 
now knows that we guarantee “Fair Play,” and no one is per- 
mitted to use our columns but those who are both able and 
willing to act squarely with their customers, and give an 
honest dollar's worth for a dollar. Farm Journal readers 
are entitled to the best and it is usually accorded to them, 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED. 
i i i i i i i i i i i i i ~ 
YALESMEN WANTED by the Chase Nurseries. Growers 
S of a Full Line of Fruits and Ornamentals, Address 
R. G, Coase & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
QALESM EN WANTED. A few good reliable men to sell our 
WOnew truits & specialties. Good foes. Ad’s with reference. 
Hoopes Bros.,& Thomas, Cherry Hill Nur., West Chester, Pa. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 














Nee PRICE-LIST OF TREES FREE. PHOENIX & 
iN EMERSON, Nurserymen, Bloomington, Ils. iets 
JOMONA NURSERIES. Headquarters for Kieffer and 
Lawson Pears, Wilson Jr. Blackb’y and_ Parry Seront'y- 
Marlboro Rasp., Grapes, &c. WM. Parry, Parry P.O.,N.J. 





GARDEN SEEDS. 


PAPAAAARAAAAALAMYSY' PPPAPA PAL AALS 
ee ee BRILL, Seed Grower. L. I. Cabbage Seed a 
Specialty. RIvERHEAD, Long Island, N. Y. 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


PRR eee 
hose PUMP, VETERINARY & AGRICULTURAL 

SYRINGE. Three complete machines combined for 
only $6.00, (made of brass.) Send for Illust’d Catalogue. 
Agents make $10 to $20 per day. P. C. Lewis, Catskill, N.Y. 





HORSE-POWERS AND THRESHERS. 
PPP P PLL LPL PDL LLL LLL 


PERFECT Thresher and Cleaner for $1(0—warranted. 
JA Raritan Ag’l Works. Hobson, Benson & Co.,Rartan,N.J. 
K EARLESS HORSE-POWER, THRESHER AND 
Cleaner. “Best ever made.”” Manufactured by MINARD 
Harper, Cobieskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. Catalogue Free 


HARROWS. 


AAR Rn nee 
Ge CME” PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD 
‘. CRUSHER AND LEVELER. Best in the World. 
NasH & BROTHER, Sole Manufacturers, Millington, N. J. 


SAWS. 


PAPA AAA ABBA AAA ehh een VO 
ad *( F ALL THE SAWS I EVER SAW SAW, I never saw 
a saw saw like this saw saws.” Universal verdict of all 
using the Battle Creek Patent Self-feed Wood Sawing Ma- 
chine. BATTLE CREEK MACHINERY Co., Battle Creek, Mich 
te SAWING MACHINE CO., 5538. Canal St., 
Chicago, Il. Adv. of this new invention on page 176. 

If you have wood to saw write for their trial letter. 


CIDER MILLS. 
RIUMPH CIDER MILLS. LOW PRICE. 














Hauck & Comstock, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


[OcTOBER, 1885, 
WIND MILLS. = 
“oorrrrrrrrrrreeernerernsnereeee 
NHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILL CO., Bata- 
/via, lil. Manufacturers of Geared & Pumping Wind Mills, 
"THE DANA WINDMILL CO., Fairhavex, Mass., invite 


‘attention to their improved Centrifugal Governor Wind- 
mills. Geared Mills a Specialty. Mention F. J. 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
LLL LLL LLL LLLOLLOLOLOLOLOOLOOOLL LL OO OOOO Oeeeeeeasey’ 
] () CTS. will get you full instructions for preparing Poul- 
try for Market. E.& O.WaRD, 279 Washington St. N. Y. 
( 1 W. IDELL, 333 Washington Street, New York. 
- Green and Dried Fruits, Poultry, Eggs, Nuts, &c. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


PPP ALA A 
( YLAREMONT COLONY Still Growing! Maps and Cir 
culars Free. J. F. Mancuwa, Claremont, Va. 








HOUSEHOLD. 


\ ‘TE WILL BUY GOODS OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
Agricultural Implements, Hardware, Household Goods. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Books, Groceries, Ete. Will sen 
prices and cheerfully answer inquiries. All commissions ex- 
ecuted with promptness and economy. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for'particulars. HoytTeE & RUSSELL, 
oom 15, 183 Dearborn St., Chicago, Mls. 
Refer, by permission, to Editor of F. J. 
ts [Padteps fad APPLE PARER,” PARES BY TWO 
‘ turns of the Crank. ‘* Champion” pares and slices by 
six turns. The ‘ Boss” Fruit Press presses 60 lbs. of grapes 
an hour. Sold by Dealers. 





i Bed WILL PURCHASE 100 ACRES or ARABL 
$1500 LAND, 36 miles from Phila. Easy commis 
Address DR. M. M. WALKER, Germantown, Pa 


AVE YOU SEEN THE ONLY JOURNAL IN THE 
WORLD, devoted to the exclusive interests of 
Poultry on The Farm and The Yard, of The Amateur. 
Send two cents for sample copy. 
Q. I. SLMPSON « BRo., Palmer, Ills. 
URLING TON CO. FAIR, at Mt. Holly, N.%J., 
October 13,14, 15, 16, 1885. $15,000 in Premiums. 
Live Stock, Farm, Dairy and Household Products, Trials of 
speed. Extremely low excursion rates on all 
railroads. For Descriptive Circulars address 
__H. I. BUDD, Cor. Secretary, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
VOR SALE AT VERY LOWEST PRICES—I yr. old 
i. Standard and Dwarf Pear Trees. Also Plum and 
slecs: $840 per Me Dine Han Grae cee oe 
class, $3. M.; Cherry Root Grafts, $4.00 per M. 
EDWARD BACON, Nurseryman, Dansville, Liv. Co., N. Y. 


QUINCE TREE The West Jersey Nursery 
k - Co., Bridgeton, N. J., will 
—_ a no gg that ag? oe a — Prolific Quince, 
also catalogue of Fruit, Shade and Ornament 

TREES,GRAPE VINES, BERRY PLANTS, &c. 


VINES—N DA EMPIRE 
Calg See 


erries. Send for 
free Catalogue. JOEL HORNER & SON, Merchantville.N.J. 


the most desirable of all raspberries. In Quality rivalling 
the famous Brinckle’s Orange, very large and the most charm- 
ing translucent yellow imaginable; canes fully equaling the 
strong growth of Cuthbert, even hardier and more prolific. 
Send for full particulars, mailed free. All kinds of Fruit 
Trees and Plants of best quality at fair prices. Lawson’s 
Comet Pear, Japan Fteme, Besst/oainee, Farry Gienwberey, 
Early Harvest Blackberry, and other leading novelties in 
large supply. The largest stock of Blackberry plants in 
the World: a complete assortment of Nut-bearing Trees. 
Lovett’s Guide to Fruit Culture is a profusely illus- 
trated book of 70 pages, faithfully describing al! valuable 
varieties of hardy fruits, with a rich fund of information on 
culture and management; price with colored plates 10 cts., 
without ro 5cents. Price List of Trees and Plants free, 


J.T. VETT, Little Silver. N. J. 
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Is the best general purpose wire fence inuse. Itisa stro 
Mnjure ha a It will turn dogs, pigs, sheep, and poultry, 


for Farms, Gardens, Stock ranges, and Railroads. 


lots, and Cemeteries. Covered witb rust-proof paint, or made of galvanize 
- i than boards or barbed wire in every respect. f 

a ee ee Ene Bo: de of wrought iron pipe and steel wire, defy all com- 
neatness, strength, and durability. Fi mae t + Dent, suengess, S06 eame® 
ic or self-openin ate, an e neatest cheap iron fe iy 
Saleey one iA cseful invention, The best Wire Stretcher, Cute 


wear itself into favor. The Sedgwick Gates ma 
petition in lightness, 
working all-iron au 
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ng net-work without barbs. Don’t 
as well as horses and cattle. The best fence 





Very neat, pretty styles for Lawns, Parks, School 


d wire, as preferred. It will 
Give it a fair trial; it will 


i ; i lat du | 
The Boss folding poultry coop it) tae a ufacture Russell’s excellent Wind Engines for 


ing Pliers, and Post Augers. We also man 
pumping, and Geared Engines for grinding, etc. 
address, mentioning paper, 


For prices and particulars ask Hardware Dealers, or 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 


EDWARD SUTTON, Agent, 300 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 

















Don’t worry, fathers and mothers that live 
remote from the cities, because your children 
havn’t the advantages of society and schools 
that the children in these places have. We 
have been looking back over years of the history 
of this nation of ours, and we find that a large 
number of the greatest men and women that 
history hands down to us were made from the 
children of homes that had not half the oppor- 
tunities that the children of the farmers of this 
day have. Itis not the girl and boy that reach 
manhood and womanhood in the most ease and 
luxury that we expect to hear of achieving great 
things, but it is the sturdy country boy and girl 
that have come through hardships that are the 
most apt to make famous men and women. 





Oh, birds that sang such thankful psalms, 
Rebuking human fretting, 
Teach us your secret of content, 
Your science of forgetting, 
For every life must have its ilis— 
You, too, have times of sorrow— 
Teach us, like you, to lay them by 
And sing again to-morrow ; 
For gems of blackest jet may rest 
Within a golden setting, 
And he is wise who understands 
The science of forgetting. 





Many a timid child postpones his first at- 
tempt at walking simply because he lacks the 
courage to exercise an ability which he fully 
possesses ; and many a man lets a noble scheme 
and grand enterprise fall to the ground from 
the same cause. 


Whenever you hear of a poor widow, an orphan 
child or an aged man who is in affliction, pay that 
individual a visit. 





WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE 
BABIES. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

Wisdom isthe best thing for babies. They can 
do without ruffled robes, and gold necklaces; 
they can do without nurseries and hired nurses; 
they can do without brandy and paregoric; but 
they can’t thrive without sound judgment mix- 
ed with their treatment. Mark that. 

A baby is generally the ruling power ina fam- 
ily. Domestic affairs go on as he permits—you 
sleep when he allows it, you work when he can 
find nothing for you to do, and you go out when 
he sees fit to sanction your going. He issues his 
orders ina foreign tongue, but you obey them 
with more alacrity than any given in the 
choicest and most cultivated English. One rea- 
son baby is so despotic is because he has never 
been subjugated himself. He commences at 
first to govern his parents as he expects to hold 
out, while they set some future time totake the 
reins in their own hands, when he is older and 
wiser; and they usually set it so far off that it is 
serious work to do, and requires more sternness 
and resolution than most mothers have. If 
parents want the work of teaching obedience to 
be successful they must begin at the beginning. 
A baby doesn’t have to be a month old to enjoy 
amidnight march in “undress uniform,” and 
he will issue his nightly marching orders as long 
as they are obeyed. He grows as fond of his 
soothing syrup, as an old man of his tobacco, if 
he habitually receives it, and he’ll orderasmall 
lunch every ten minutes unless the mother regu- 
lates his supplies according to his needs. 

A smart baby, like yours or mine, commences 
to learn and fall into habits of some sort, as soon 
as his eyesare open. If you want his habits to 
be good and agreeable ones, you must nip the 
bad ones in the bud; they nip easier then; and 
be careful not to be instrumental in forming such 
as may grow tobe aninjury inthe future. Isaw 
a mother once go out for an evening, and leave 
cup and spoon and sugar handy, and give minutg 
directions to the nurse as to how much brandy 
to drop onit and give the baby if heshould wake 
upandcry. He was healthy, and had no more 
need ofa night-cap like that than a harvest hand; 
but it was her habit, established I suppose from 
the inveterate love people have for dosing. A 
neighbor dropped in the other day, and told me 





| about her little boy being unwell,and how he 
fainted away, and she had to give him a “‘sip of 
brandy ” to bring him to, and she always kept a 
“drap” in the house in case it was needed. 
Foolish woman! May she never repent of her in- 
discretion, and wake up to know she has formed 
an appetite in her boy that may lead him toa 
dishonored and premature grave. If a child or 
person faint, lay them down flat, the head level 





with the body, and givethemair. They can not 
swallow till they begin to revive, and why then 
pour down the brandy, and give it the credit of 
doing what the Almighty was at work at, ina 
safer, surer, and cheaper way? 

Please don’t doctor your babies to death, good 


| mothers; the real requirements of a baby are but 





few. Wash and dress them comfortably, accus- 
tom them to plenty ofair. Don’t keep them in 
a bed room or nursery till they get puny and 
thin, but carry them from room to room and let 
their wondering eyes open on new sights and 
sounds. There is no place about a house a baby 
so delights in as the kitchen. There is stir and 
activity there; there is marching toand fro, and 
a variety of sounds and occupations that interest 
even before they can be understood. A baby is 
not so dreadfully troublesome to have in a fam- 
ily if you don’t make him so. Ten dollars will 
dress him, and dress him well, the first six 
months, and any more than that adds nothing 
to his sweetness, health,or comfort. If mothers 
would only keep this in mind, and instead of 
spending their time in elaborate dressing of their 
children, spend it in unfolding their minds, and 
teaching them the proper use of things. When 
the little toddler begins to claim an ownership 
in every thing he can lay hands on, don’t put 
every thing out of his reach—don’t lay up, and 
hang up, and lock up every destructible thing, 
but teach him to handle without destroying; 
teach him to look at pictures and books without 
tearing or soiling them, and anything that he 
must not have, teach him to let alone. This plan 
will save you a world of trouble. 

Gentle movements and manners must be cul- 
tivated,and time and patience are required, but 
it pays better than decorating and embroidering 
the wardrobe. 





We sometimes receive requests to publish directions 
Jor making various kinds of wine, but we do not 
comply with them, because we wish to use what in- 
JSluence we may have with our readers, on the side of 
temperance and right living in every respect, and 
only to tell them how to do, or make, those things that 
we believe will be an advantage to them. 


WESTERN CHIT-CHAT. 
. BY ROSE PARK. 

{ see that one of the F. J. readers wants some 
one that has had experience with mules to re- 
port. My experience was with one mule, but I 
feel competent to manage a pair of them. 

Last fall, when I first began to drive Minnie 
to school, John was very careful of me; he made 
me drive the oldest and blindest horses on the 
farm ; but pretty soon he got over his scare, and 
as we hada young mare that no fence would 
turn, he asked me if I thought I could drive her, 
he said he was tired of keeping her tied up in 
the stable, that a little exercise would be good 
for her, etc. SoI drove her and she went along 
allright. Then he said the mule bothered him so, 
and the new fashioned yoke that he had put on 
her did no good, and couldn’t I drive the mule, 
too? I said I could,and they put the two wild- 
jumping things to the buggy and away we went. 
Sometimes the mule was ahead, sometimes her 
single-tree was scraping the front wheel. She 
scared at everything—wheelbarrows, baby car- 
riages, pieces of newspaper, steam threshers, 
pigs, calves, children and geese. And she could 
double herself up, and twist around in the har- 
ness to beat anything—but a mule. 

I always left home at three o’clock, and one 
afternoon the work-hand went out to hitch up 
the team for me. He seemed to be a good while 
about it, and I went out there to see what the 
matter was. The stable door was open, but there 
was no mule nor boy to be seen; I looked on the 
ground and I knew what had happened—that 
mule had bolted. I followed the tracks to where 
she had jumped the fence; I climbed up and 
looked round, but I could see no one. I waited 
about fifteen minutes and then they came cant- 
ering in from the east; they had started west. 
The mule was about twenty rods ahead. She had 
on all the harness but the bridle, and when he 
would get near enough to put the bridle on, she 
would kick up her heels and take another run, 








| 








She was all over our farm and two of the adjoin- 
ing ones; at last we headed her off, and she ran 
into the stable, and we shut the door on her and 
we hitched her up, and she went sailing on my 
eight-mile ride. I always carried the whip in 
my hand, and I spoke to her firm and short. 
Her name was Jenny, but I always called her, 
“ You, Jinny,” and she got to know my voice, 
and [ got used to her ways. I always looked 
ahead, and if I saw anything that I thought she 
would get scared at, ISwould whip her up, and 
she would be so busy switching her tail, and 
flapping her ears, that we would get by the object 
before she had time to get scared. Once we were 
passing a steam thresher and Minnie had the 
whip, and she punched her with the big end, 
and she just went hopping along on her fore feet, 
with her heels way up yonder in the air for 
quite a ways, Minnie calling out all the time, 
** Hold her, Mamma, hold her!” I said, “ You 
Jinny,” to her a few times and she subsided. 

I got to liking her, and when the work-hand 
quit work and John had to gather corn alone, 
he hated to come in to put the team away; and 
again to put them to the buggy, soI told him I 
could do it. I drove up to the hitching-rack 
and tied them up, then took them loose from 
the buggy and led them to the barn, one ata 
time, and I never had a bit of trouble. Mrs, 
Hamer, (a good friend of mine,) said that she 
would not drive one horse and one mule. She 
said she would drive two mules or two horses, 
but she wouldn’t have a mixed team. I will. 
I’ll drive anything. I’ve been thinking of break- 
ing my Jersey-Holstein cow to work in single 
harness, so that I can always have a team when 
I want one. _ 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 
For young housewives who do not know enough, and 
older ones who do not know too much, 


It would be a good plan in our public schools 
to require the scholars after they have studied 
their lessons sufficiently to be familiar with the 
facts stated, to recite them to the teacher in their 
own language, and to have every expression 
weighed and considered as to its grammatical 
accuracy and clearness of perception. Such 
rapid studies could not be made perhaps in his- 
tory, philosophy, and geography, but an ease 
and carefulness of expression might be gained, 
that would remain with them, when the geo- 
graphical or historical facts will have faded from 
their memory. 

Home arrangements ought to be such that 
children can be easily ready for school in season, 
and walk there calmly, with no anxiety about 
tardiness. It is well for teachers to promote punc- 
tuality, both for the good order of the school, 
and for each child’s education in a good habit, 
but when children get such a dread of being late, 
that they will run most of the way to school if 
they have a suspicion of being late, the matter 
is overdone. 

No one knows until she has tried it how much 
she can improve the aspect of things about a 
house, by a little varnish. On asunshiny day 
take the old chairs and tables out on the porch, 
or by an open window. When those that have 
been varnished before are old and soiled, it is 
best to scour them with pumice stone on adamp 
cloth, and then wash them off with soda water, 
and when dry, varnish freshly; where the var- 
nish is clean but cracked, it should be washed 
with soda water, and then have the cracks filled 
with linseed oil and turpentine well mixed, and 
afterward give it one or two coats of varnish. 
But do not do like Rose Park, varnish the top 
of the table first, and then get under it to var- 
nish the legs; for she does not recommend var- 
nish as a hair oil. 

Grapes may be kept until New Years if care- 
fully picked, after they are fully ripe, and then 
placed in shallow trays,or hung in single bunches 
in an airy room until the skins become tough. 
Ifthey are packed away they should have some 
of the leaves under and between the bunches. 

Mrs. S. B., of Michigan, answers the query in 
regard to apple jelly in July number. Select 
spicy, tart, cooking apples, (Newtown Pippins 
are the best) wash and quarter them, do not peel 
or core them, but simply take out the blossoms 
and any blighted spots. Stew slowly with just 
enough water to cover them until tender, but do 
not stir them, as they should be kept whole. 
Strain them, taking care that no pulp passes 
through. Boil the juice twenty minutes then 
add granulated sugar, equal in amount to the 
juice. Return to the fire and boil until it jellies. 

C. M. P. sends an account of the way it is made 
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at the “jelly buildings” of West Wardsboro, Vt., 
where it is manufactured by wholesale. It is 
really cider jelly. The apples are first ground to 
cider, and then pumped into a boiling pan and 
made at once into jelly. Nothing whatever, not 
even sugar is mixed with the cider, so the jelly 
is nothing more or less than boiled sweet cider, 
pureandsimple. The writer says, “why it is not 
in more common use I am not able to explain, 
as it is inexpensive, will keep any length of time, 
every one relishes it who likes anything tart, 
and its crimson transparency makes it look well 
on any table.” Headds, “I have also a vague 
idea that its peculiar flavor may sometimes sat- 
isfy the craving for intoxicating drink, though 
in itself it isas innocent as the apple from which 
itis made.’ Will not some of our readers try 
this way and report. 

In answer to the question in July No., How to 
renovate a feather bed, 8S. J. H. kindly sends the 
following explicit directions :—Clear out a small 
room and clean thoroughly so there will be no 
dust. Put netting in the windows to prevent 
feathers blowing out. When your drying room 
is ready take two large wash-tubs and fill two- 
thirds full, the first with good suds, the second 
with clear water hot as you can conveniently 
use. Ripa place in the bed, take out and put in 
the suds as many feathers as you can stir about 
with your hands. Roll your sleeves as high as 
possibile and plunge hands and arms in the suds. 
When the feathers have beén thoroughly stirred 
and Washed pass them through the wringer into 
the next tub. Repeat the washing and wring 
them into the clothes basket. When half 
through change the water in both tubs. The 
amount of dirt in the bottom will astonish you. 
Spread the teathers on the floor in your drying 
room and let them stay with open windows 
until thoroughly dry, beating them with a stick 
at least twice each day. If there are any matted 
together rub between the hands. When dry 
they will be beautifully light and lively. If put 
in a new tick you will have anew bed. It takes 
two persons to do the washing. If done out of 
doors on astill day, orin ashed with the hair 
well covered with a sweeping cap it is not very 
disagreeable. But don’t wear a woolen dress. 


HOMELY WRINKLES. 
Keep busy if you want to keep happy. 
The dog in the kennel is bothered by fleas, 
The dog on the hunt never minds them. 


English sparrows make a good substitute for reed 
birds. 

Any jar that has ever been used to hold any kind of 
grease, will spoil pickles. 

A medium-sized teaspoon, even full, equals sixty 
drops, or one-eighth of an ounce. 

Holes may be drilled in giass by a good steel drill 
wetted with a saturated solution of camphor in oil of 
turpentine. 

Paint brushes stiff with paint can be softened and 
cleaned by soaking in a little turpentine, then wash- 
ing in warm soap-suds. 

To prevent earthen, glass, and iron ware from be- 
ing easily broken, put them in cold water, and heat it 
until boiling, then cool gradually. 

The puip and juice of small wild grapes (usually 
called “‘chicken grapes,’’) if canned, will be an im- 
provement to the niince pies next winter. 

Have mats at top and bottom of cellar stairs, or else 
carpet the steps with old carpet. It will prevent 
carrying dirt en your feet out of the cellar. 

It is best to buy clear starch by the box of six 
pounds or more, as it comes cheaper, is always on 
hand, and the box when emptied is useful for other 
purposes, saa 


Spring chickens have a tendency to sprawl over the 
dish after they are broiled. To prevent this break the 
joints by bending between your fingers before putting 
them on the gridiron. 


An old hoe or spade blade set into a block of wood, 
in which a slanting siit has been sawn to hold the 
blade in place, will make a good boot scraper. The 
block may be screwed by the door-step or along the 
board-walk. 

HOW TO DO THINGS. 

It is a good plan to keep a coil of strong wire about the 
Samily carriage, as ut may prove useful in mending the 
harness, if it should break unexpectedly on a journey. 


Housekeepers can save their hands so they need 
not wish they could leave them at home when they go 
visiting. Have plenty of soft, thick holders near the 
Stove to handle kettles and pans. Keep a pair of old 
kid gloves near your sun-bonnet, to put on when you 
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sweep or work in the yard. When they are soiled and 
rough, wash them, scour them rather with oat meal or 
corn meal. Rub cosmoline, or glycerine on them at 
night, and when you sit down to sew and your hands 
feel like a nutmeg grater, rub them with camphor and 
it will make them feel smooth again. 

For quince marmalade, cook the fruit soft, crush to 
a pulp, then add as many pounds of sugar as there 
were of the uncooked fruit. Slowly cook to a thick 
paste, constantly stirring to keep from sticking or 
burning. One-third sweet apples added, without any 
more sugar, improves this to the tasteof many people- 

For coffee lovers, here is a recipe for coffee cake: 
Mix well together, one cup of sugar, one of molasses, 
one of butter, and one of strong coffee, and four well 
beaten eggs ; stir into this tive cups of flour, in which 
a teaspoouful of soda has been mixed, and finally a 
cup of chopped raisins, or English currants, and bake 
ina hot oven. 


To scour merino wool have ready two strong hot 
suds, und wash the wool quickly through them both, 
by drawing it through your hands as you do a hank of 


| yarn, without rubbing; squeeze dry and hang ona 


line, and it will not be matted. Rub no soap on the 
wool and keep the suds hot. It is cold suds and rub- 
bing soap on that “ fulls” flannel and wool. 


A receipt for tomato pie is contributed by a South- 
ern reader: Peei and slice enough green tomatoes to 
fill one pie ; to this allow four tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar, one of butter, and three and a half of sugar. 
Flavor with nutmeg ; bake with twocrusts, very slowly. 
If you choose the tomatoes may be stewed first, and 
then there is no danger of the pie being too juicy. 


A good way to use up odds and endsof ham is to pot 
them. It requires lean and very tender ham, boiled, 
chopped fine, and pounded in a mortar, (an old-fash- 
ioned, wooden one is excellent.) When beaten toa 
paste, add butter to make the particles adhere, and a 
little mixed mustard may be added. Ifit isto be kept 
long it should be put in jarsand melted butter poured 
Spread upon slices of bread 
it makes good sandwiches. 


Quinces make one of the best jellies. The parings 
muy be boiled with the fruit, as the richest portions 
are next the skin, but itis best not to use the cores, 
as the mucilage around the seeds is not good for the 
jelly. It is more economical, and will not injure the 
jelly to use some apples. Cook the apples and quinces 
in the same water and strain the juice of both fruits, 
then add sugar to the strained syrup, bulk for bulk, 
without weighing. Let it simmer until the jelly point 
is reached. 


**Ada” sends this recipe for ‘* French mustard”: 
Take a pint and a half of the best cider vinegar, boil 
a quarter of a pound of yellow or brown mustard 
mixed with a teacupful of cold water. Stir in the vin- 
egar, and boil until it thickens. Then add half a 
tablespoonful of salt and a quarter of a teacupful of 
olive oil. Stir until all are thoroughly mixed. Bottle 
tightly for use. It is goodassoon ascold. This mus- 
tard never settles. Be sure and get all lumps out be- 
fore putting it in the vinegar. 


A useful as well as ornamental umbrella holder for 
a closet or wardrobe door can be made thus: Take 
brown linen and cut a strip the length of an ordinary 
umbrella, and ten inches wide. Lay on top of this a 
similar sized piece, stitch down through the center. 
This gives two pockets or cases for umbrellas. Sew 
colored braid on top to hang up by, and bind with 
braid of the same color. These linens come stamped 
with the figure of aclosed umbrella on one pocket, a 


cane on the other, ready to be finished in outline stitch. | 


The next best thing toa mattress of curled hair is 
one made of corn husks, if it ismade right. To make 
it in the best way save and | dry t the husks of the green a | 
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corn as it is daily used. These } husks should be slit 
fine. An old wool hackle is the best implement for 
this purpose, but a substitute may be made by driving 
some large nails through a board, and filing them sharp. 
Drawing the husks through these will shred them fine. 
Then put them to dry in the garret, or some airy loft. 
Reject the weather-beaten outer husks, using only the 
clean, papery ones. 





In making bread a favorite plan with some is scald 
the flour for sponge, either with clear boiling water, 
or with that in which potatoes have been boiled, and 
to add two or three mealy mashed or grated potatoes 
toit. But there is some danger of scalding the yeast, 
too, in which case the bread will not rise at all, or rise 
slowly, and imperfectly. When the flour is scalded, 
either let it stand until cool enough, or only put on 
boiling water enough to make it into a stiff dough, 
and gradually thin with cold water until cool enough. 
Try it with the finger after stirring up weli from the 
bottom, and do not add yeast until the batter is not 
above blood heat. 


Here is an English dish that is said to be good, 
although it goes by the not very tempting name of 
Toad-in-the-Hole. Cut two pounds of the cheapest 
parts of any good meat into small pieces, roll them in 
flour, pepper, and salt, and fry them brown in two 
ounces of drippings; meantime prepare a batter as 
follows : mix one pound of flour, one heaping teaspoon- 
ful of salt, haif a grated nutmeg, and two eggs, stirred 
in without beating, gradually add three pints of skim- 
milk, making a smooth batter; add the meat and its 
gravy to this batter, put it in a greased baking dish, 
and bake it slowly about two hours. Serve it with 
plain boiled potatoes. It might at least add variety to 
the daily fare. 


In answer tothe request for directions for preparing 
citron such as can be bought in the stores we give the 
following: Quarter the citron, remove al] the seeds 
and pare as thin as possible. Intosix quarts of water 
put two tablespoonfuls of alum; after it is dissolved, 
drop in this alum water the quarters of the citron, 
press well under the water; boil slowly until you can 
pierce them easily with a fork, remove the pieces 
carefully to a pan; the Same water will answer for 
three or four batches of citron. After the citron is 
drained weigh it, take haif the weight of sugar and 
put in the stewpan with water enough to dissolve it, 
then lay the citron in carefully and let it boil for ten 
minutes. Take the pieces out and spread on large 
plates todry. Put in more citron and serve in the 
same manner. The syrup left can be dipped on the 
citron with a spoon. Set them where they will dry 
quickly, then pack in dry sugar in a stone jar. 


The answers toa request for recipe for pickled 
onions came too late for use last year, so we give them 
now. Two persons give the same directions as follows: 
Peel small onions, pour boiling water on them, let 
them stand till cool, repeat. hen cool the second 
time place them in jars and cover with hot vinegar, 
spiced to taste. Others say, ‘*peei small, fine white 
ones, let them stand in strong brine for four days, 
changing the brine twice. Heat more brine to a boil, 
throw in the onions, and boil them three minutes. 
Throw them then into cold water, and leave them there 
four hours. Pack in jars, interspersing with whole 
mace, white pepper-corns, and cloves. Fill up with 
scalding vinegar in which you have put ateacupful of 
sugar for every gallon. Cork while hot. They will 
be ready for use in a month, but will be better at the 
end of six months. Instead of, or in addition to the 
mace, cloves and pepper, may be put white mustard 
seed and a whole red pepper. 


HEALTH HINTS. 
Know then, whatever cheerful and serene 
Supports the mind, supports the body too: 
Hence the most vital movement mortals feel 
Is hope: tae balm and life-blood of the soul. 


It is well to learn what to do in cases of accident. A 
good way to learn is to keepa scrap book witha 
chapter or department devoted to this particular sub- 
ject. It should contain antidotes for poisons, snake 
bites and the venom of insect bites. The proper treat- 
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ment for seyere wounds and acc cidents of all kinds, 
such as fainting, drowning, or apparent drowning, 
burns and scalds, &c., &c. Information on all these 
subjects intelligently culled may often be of great use. 


Corns of all kinds result either from the pressure of 
a shee that is too tight, or the rubbing of one that is 
tooloose. Young people should have well-fitting shoes 
to guard against these productions. Whenashoe flts 
badly there is with every step a concussion, or rubbing, 
and the skin at that point thickens to resist it while 
the flesh underneath becomes very sensitive. A dif- 
ferent shoe, one that does not touch and rub the part, 
wi!l often effect acure. A corn upon the sole of the 
foot sometimes comes. For this wear a shoe large 
enough to admit of an inside sole of thick paste-board 
in which cut a hole, sufficiently large, just where the 
corn touches. This distributes the weight over the 
whole sole, and relieves the pressure. 

Do not try any advertised cosmetics for removing 
sun burn or freckles. You have a better and much 
safer remedy at handinbuttermilk. Bathe face, neck 
and arms thoroughly before going to bed ; wipe off the 
drops lightly, and in the morning wash off thoroughly 
with warm water. Theacid of the buttermilk answers 
a better purpose than any powder or paste kept ina 
drug store. 


Mrs. E. A. L. sends the following cure for a sprain: 
“Bring toa boil one quart of sweet milk, add salt 
enough to form a curd; bind it on the sprain as hot as 
it can be borne. When it gets cold put back in the 
whey and heat it up again. 

The cool, damp evenings are unsafe for people who 
are careless of themselves. They should beware of 
sitting out of doors after nightfall without being well 
protected from the chill and dampness. 

The nai‘s of the toes should be trimmed at :east 
every forinight. Children are apt to neglect this, and 
frequently the nails,upon the great toe especially, 
curve inward and cause greai trouble. 


Put up the stove early, unless you have an open 
fire-place. Have a little fire morning and evening to 
take the ** chill off.” 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 
They know the time to go Fs 
The fairy clocks strike the inaudible hour 
In field and woodland, and each punctual flower 
Bows at the siqnal an obedient head 
And hastes to bed. 


Downy and soft and warm. 
No little seedling voice is heard to grieve, 
Or make complaints the folding words beneath ; 
No lingerer dares to stay, for well they knew 
The time to qo. 
Teach us your patience, brave, 
Dear flowers. 


This present month of October is the best time for 
making beds of tulips and hyacinths. It will be too 
late next spring. Hyacinths may be put into pots of 
earth and kept in a cool room until winter, and then 
carried to a warm§place in the parlor or sitting-room 
to bloom. Tifty can be brought to bloom almost any 
time during winter, according to the degree of warmth 
they are subjected to. 

Those who like parsley as a dressing should keep a 
box of it growing in the window through the winter, 
but if they do not care to take this trouble, may dry 
it readily, and find it nearly as good as when fresh. 
Spread the leaves thinly in& pan, and dry in a mod- 
erate oven, with the door open. When crisp, rub be- 
Sree the hands into a powder, and keep in a corked 

ttle, 


Dahiias are spoiled by the first hard frost. Cut the 
stalks near the ground and lift the roots. Do this in 
the morning of a warm day that the roots may dry all 
day in the sun before putting them away in the cel- 
lar. It is well to put them, and other bulbs, each one 
labeled, in an old basket and suspend from the ceiling 
to keep them away from the rats and mice. 

Chrysanthemums should be looked after and staked 
up that they may have a chance to bloom when their 
time comes. They are very valuable when other 
flowers have gone into winter quarters. 

In moving in plants for winter blooming it is best to 
put them awhile in a room where there is no fire, and 
where the windows can be opened all day. 


This is a good time to make or improve the walks. 


WANTED TO KNOW. 

How to cook California winter pears. SUBSCRIBER. 

Mrs L. W. H., Huntersville, West Va., wants a good 
recipe for yeast bread. 

What is the difference between whole wheat flour and 
what is usually called Graham flour, and where is the former 
manufactured ? 

Where to find the best family knitting machine, not an 
expensive one that will knit everything, but one that will 
knit good stockings, 

Wanted to know of some good substitute for tea. There 
are plenty tor coffee, but no good one we know of for 
tea. Mrs. A. 8. 

Practical information in regard to stuffing birds, and how 
to place them on a branch so they will not fall off. We 
furnish i a Taxidermy” for $1.50, or see O. Judd’s 





MARKET RECORD, 


reference as showing the course of the markets from 

month to month and year to year. 

referred to with curiosity and perhaps with projit. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WERE ecccincc 8 87 @ 93 Cheese, skim.... 2 @ 383 
PR iekiecsches 60 @ 62¥Eggs, fresh,...... 18 (@ 19 
Coen haanaais 50 @ 61 Chickens, live.... ll @ 13 
dana wkeaeeaee 30 (@ 32 4 dresse: a 14 @ 1 
i eee 1450 @1525 Beef Cattle..... 44@ 6% 
Middl gs,red, 1700 @1900 Cows. 30 00 (a65 00 
white. - 1900 (@2100 Calves.. ...... 56 @ 6% 
Flour, tamily.. .425 @475 Sheep.. ieee 34 @ 4 
Patent 5u 0 @ 560 Lambs....... @ 6% 
ja tatoes, BP bbi.2 2.00 @ 2.25 Beans, # bus. 1 55 mn 1 60 
Timoth hay... .17 00 @1800 Hogs.. 6%4@ 67% 
Straw Ry ere 1300 @1700 Wool. washed 30 @ 3 
Straw Wi heat.. 1000 @ * unwashed 20 @ @ 
Straw Oat ..... 900 @ en ee 1 @ il 


Butter Creamy 16 @ 2% Seeds,Clover#@mh. 8 @ 8% 








rint.).......25 @ 8 “ Tim. @ bus.150 @ 155 
Cheese,(Fac.).... 646@ 7% 
CHIVAGO. 
Winter wheat, 75 @ 77 Buttercream’y 15 @ 21 
Spring cae 77 @ 81 Butter Dairy 12 @ 17 
Mivsennssceve 56 @ 56 Cheese cream t6@ 7 
Corn... 44 @ 44',Cheese skim 1 @ 4 
Oats.. 25 @ 2%'<Iggs, Fresh.. l4t@ 15 
my 40 ‘@ 52 Chickens, live 9@ 14 
1100 @1200 Turkeys,  crneee 0@ 0 
Middligs 1245 @l4 50 poet Loan. 40) @600 
Dried Blackb'y 200 @ 400 
Raspb’y 2 8390 @ 470 
Fiour, family 225 @ 38% 627 @6 . 
“Patent 500 @60U0 Dried Apples 2 @ 
Potatoes # bbl. 125 @ 150 Peaches 6 @ 20 
Apples »bi. 100 @200 Seed Clover 5165 @5% 
Broom Corn. Tx@ 8 “ Timothy 145 @ 152 


[September 8th, 1885.1] 


Name Cards,bronze ond indelli- 
RUBBER STAMPS. ink ter Ears 


ROOSTER IN | THE COFFEE POT. 


By using this invention you make a 
, use no egg to settle and get 
all the strength and retain the 
lng and your coffee is perfectly 
clear and pure. Can be used in 
any coffee Pek: Sent by mail for 25 
Cents. Address 


J. F. LOCKWOOD & CO., 


No. 146 Bread St., Phila., Pa. 

























CUUBSE 


THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches,etc. WHITE 
EA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces wi t h$10 3 and $12 
orders, Decorated TEA SETS of 44 &56 pic ces 
with #12 and #15 orders. cM-WINDIN 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders, co LD 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 plece Ss, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 or- 
ders, Send us your address and mention this paper; 
we will mail you our Club Book containing a con aple te 
Premium & Price List. Tur GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 


210 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued Sept. and March, 
each year, &9~ 256 pages, 
84x11) inches, with over 
3,500 illustrations —a 
whole Picture Gallery. 
GIVES Wholesale Prices 
direct to consumers on all goods for 
personal or family use. Tells how to 
order, and gives exact cost of every~ 
thing you use, eat, drink, wear, or 
have fan with. These INVALUABLE 
BOOKS contain information gleaned 
from the markets of the world. We 
will mail a copy FREE to any ad- 
dress, west of Penna. and N. Y., upon 
receipt of 10 cents to defray expense 
of mailing. Let us hear from you. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


227 & 229 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II}. 


AGENTS iT@ WANTED for my new fast selling articles. 
Samples free. CO. E. MARSHALL, Lockport,N.Y. 











This record isintended rather for future than present | 


Hereafter it will be 
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Farmers pay dear for almost 
| everything they buy, and what 
| they get is apt to be old. They 
pay twice over for whatever 
depends on fashion for its value; 
and fashion affects the market- 
value of almost everything they 
wear or have in their houses. 

There is one store where 
almost everything is kept and 
people can buy safely without 
seeing — John Wanamaker’s, 
Philadelphia. The rule of the 
store is satisfaction or money 
returned, 

Whatever you want, drop a 
line there. 





~ BULBOUS ROOTS 


r New Autumn Casal ne 
OUTCH mul tii PLAN 
and SMALL FRUITS, beaut, 
fully mn , now ready and 
will be mailed to all applicants. It 
contains a complete list and repre- 
sents a large, well ay and se- 
lected Goer. oOvU1 LOWER 
SEED LIST i be found 
replete with the best strains of 
Calceolaria, Primula, Pansy, Smi- 
lax, Apple Geranium, ona other 
FLORIST SEEDN of new crop. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
_ Seedsman and Florist, 


714 Chestnut St., Phila. Pa. 








. FOR SHAVING AND THE TOILET. 












MANUFACTURED &Y 


2. WILLIAMS CO,// 
GLASTONBURY CoxN. ~ // * 

Tt is because nothing can be SAFER or MORE DELIGHTFUL 
for the Toilet or Bath, than a SHAVING SOAP of perfect 
PURITY and MILDNESS, that this art cle isso extensively 
used for TOILET purposes. It is a LUXURY with which no 
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lover of fine ne 3 can AFFORD to be unacquainted. Put up in 
square and round cakes, also, in pound bars. Ask your Drug 
ves YOUR 


= for it, or send 2c, stamp for trial sample. 
arber use it? Williams’ Genuine Yankee and other 
Shaving Soaps are the finest in the world, nF 





i ROLLER AND 


| ems 


wd [BARNEY & BERRY. 


SPRINGFIELD,MASS 
“0 Pace Carat jeMaicen 
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A PRESENT TO EVERY LADY. 


A %-cent book on Art Needlework and Crazy Patch- 
work, with 100 new stitches and trangferable designs 
and full instructions for the work, will be given to 
every new subscriber to Strawbridge & Clothier's 
Fashion Quarterly. 
120 large pages, with over 1000 illustrations each issue, 
Cut out 


The Fashion Magazine contains 


and is the cheapest magazine in the world, 
this notice and mail with 30 cents, the price af a year's 
subscription, to 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Eighth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 





GOOD BOOKS 


HEALTH IN THE HOUSEHOLD. The best work 
on the Healthful Preparation of Food. By Susanna 
w. »M.D. Price $2.00 


HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES. 
Engravings. Price $1.50 


A. B. C. OF BEE CULTURE. By A. I. Root, $1. 
KEEPING ONE COW. Price $1.00. 
WILLIAMS’ WINDOW GARDENING, $1.50 


neu” FtAx AND PROFIT IN MY GARDEN. 
Roe. Price, $1.5 


yet orders to 


Two Hundred 


183 DEARBORN STREET, 





CHICAGO. 
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Or, 


FOR WOMEN. 


A BOOK FOR GIRLS and their MOTHERS. 
Price, $1.00. 
By ©. E. Page, M.D. 
noe, ® .75. 


ORNAMENTAL GARDNING eo 44 AMERI.- 
ANS. By Elias A. Long. Price, $2. 


FRU — AND BREAD. Price, $1.00. Translated from 
the German, intended to show what is the natural 
food of man, If one has physical ailments he ought to 

get this book and read it. 


We furnish the above books by mail to any P. O. in the 
United States at the prices quoted,which are the publisher's. 


HOW TO FEED THE BABY. 


WILMER ATKINSON, 


Publisher, 
125 NORTH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
































































































FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS. 
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The yellowing touch of autumn-tide is on each 
bush and tree ; 

Amid the last sweet summer blooms regretful 
hums the bee. 


This finger-board points to the back yard that 
needs cleaning up. Better follow its direction 
at once, 

Let farmers read, think and discuss living 
issues, and so be able to vote without asking the 
advice of lawyers and demagogues. 


Running in debt is more damaging to farmers 
than frosts, drouths, pleuro-pneumonia and ail 
the maladies that infest live stock. Keep out. 


Spleadid weather in which to build that ice- 
house. Now don’t build a small one, and then 
have to regret all your life that it is not “justa 
little larger.” 


A subscriber who wishes information about 
cranberry culture will find the subject treated 
in Fuller's Small Fruit Culturist which we will 
supply for $1.50. Nurserymen in Southern New 
Jersey will supply plants. 


An ounce of gum camphor in the bottom ofa 
box of seed peas containing from one to five 
bushels will protect them from the pea weevil. 
Sulphide of carbon is also a good protector, but 
is explosive, therefore dangerous. 


To kill pocket gophers put strychnine or arsenic 
in asmall potato and drop into their holes. To 
kill grey or striped gophers put corn into their 
holes that has been soaked in strychnine. 
Another way is to set a steel trap, inverted over 
the hole into which they have run. A. J.C. 


The main point in keeping onions through 
the winter is to keep them dry and cool. A dry 
barn or lott isa good place to keep them in, 
cellars are usually too damp and too warm. If 
not wanted until spring let them freeze, cover 
with hay or straw a foot thick and let them stay 
frozen until they thaw out of their own accord. 


When we buy handled tools, we always sand- 
paper the handles well and then coat them with 
sewing machine oil. No blistered hands in 
using tools so treated. The oiling should be 
repeated occasionally to keep them smooth and 
pleasant to use. Hot sun and rain won't affect 
them much. B. WERNER, Emerson, Kans. 


A subscriber thinks that “the great need of 
the times” is a farmer’s suspender that has 
some strength and durability about it, and that 
‘*will not come to pieces when soaked with hon- 
est sweat, like most of the trash offered at every 
cross-road store.”” How would it do to suspend 
the makers of the shoddy trash with a stout 
hemp rope until they promise to produce the 
desired article? 


The seeds of weeds will retain their vitality 
and will grow under favorable conditions many 
years after they have fallen tothe ground and 
been buried. Prof. Beal, of Michigan Agricul- 
tural College has proved this by experiment ex- 
tending over a period of nine years. One year’s 
seeding is proved to be good for at least nine 
years weeding. This points in the direction of 
weed destruction before seed is matured, and 
the burning of seeds that are matured. 


Please inform meas toa pointor two about 
horse-radish. I am practicing a three year's 
rotation, wheat, clover, truck, horse-radish 
appearing among the truck, being set out in the 
spring and dug up late in the fall. Willit bea 
nuisance in the intervening years? Also, what 
is the best way to digit? Can it be rooted out 
with a long-bladed shovel plow in good order 
for selling? C. H. KIMBALL. 

Dunbar, Pa. 

ANSWER:—When the ground is plowed in the 
fall all the rootlets should be gathered off. If 
this is carefully done there will be little trouble 
in the intervening years. Plow a furrow from 
each side of the row and dig it out with a hoe or 
spade. 


It is a German proverb that “ paint costs noth- 
ing.”’ Itpays for itself in its preservative effects, 
and it more than pays for itself in appearances. 
A cheap paint is a great deal better than none, 
and for use on out-buildings and fences one 
may be made composed of three parts crude 
petroleum and one part linseed oil, with the 
cheap mineral paints asa body. This thougha 
very cheap paint will prove durable and other- 
wise o snthamnetery. A coat of tinted lime wash is 
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| cheap enough, and many times better than noth- 
| ing. Either whitewash or paint your buildings 
and yard fences. 
Marvin Seager, Etna, N. Y., says they don’t 
| Wantany of T. B Terry’s potato boxes for they 
have something better in his section. Instead 
of being made solid like the one shown on page 
137, August F. J., they are made of slats two 
and a half inches wide leaving a space of about 
two inches between each slat on the sides, ends 
and bottom. Theslats are nailed on inch square 
corner posts with the inside corners taken off, 
and the nails clinched. These boxes are light, 
and all the dirt sticking to the potatoes will 
rattle through the spaces and leave them clean. 
They allow air to circulate through the potatoes 
and carry off the moisture. They are splendid 
for keeping apples in. The cost is about $20 
per 100. We illustrated one nearly like this on 
page 161, of October number, last year. In it the 
ends were of solid board and the ©'ats on bottom 
and sides nailed to them, which we think bet- 
ter yet. 


To be able to promptly refer to articles in maga- 
zines and papers, such as the FARM JOURNAL, is always 
convenient and often of importance. Some readers 
have scrap books into which they paste clippings that 
strike them as specially valuable. Such scrap books 
are handy and useful, but to make them miutilates 
one’s file of a newspaper, which is more or less object- 
ionable. A better way is to make an index book of a 
common cheap blank book, allotting a certain num- 
ber of pages to each letter, and under its appropriate 
letter make an entry of the heading of any article that 
strikes you as desirable at any time to refer to, thus: 

Poultry House, Farm Journal, Oct. 1879, p. 5 

Recipe to cure a cough, F. J., Jan. 1851, p. 60. 

Tie for corn shocks, Am. Aer ulturist, p. 101, March,’81. 

Tool to gather cabbages, F.J., p. 25, Nov , 1880. 

Tomatoes, hastening their ft ning, C. Gent., Aug. 11, °81 
And thus on from A to Z. Such an index book will be 
very convenient and useful. We know one reader of 
the F. J. who keeps such a book, and recommends the 
practice to all who wish to save time and trouble. 

What house in New York buys herbs? 

AUGUST FARM JOURNAL. 

Most all dealers in vegetables handle herbs. A few 
deai in them largely. C. W. IDELL. 

<a 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the . a 


mabtiehed FAY'S CELEBRATED. 's% 
MANILLA. ROOFING! 


Resembles fine leather; for ROOFS, OUTSIDE 
WALLA, and INSIDE in place of of Plaster. Very 
strong and durable. TS and RUGS of 
same material, Gealosve with testimonials and sam- 
ples, Free. W. H. FAY & CO., Camden, N. J. 











For Handsomest! Cheapest! Best! 


[ron Roofing, Siding, Ceiling 


Send for illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING CO. 
Co's 
FRICTION FEED 
CIRCULAR 
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Heebuer’s Patent Lert Tread Horse Powers 


WITH PATENT SPEED 
REGULATOR. 





Heebner’s Seemaaal Threshin, Machine. Fully 
warranted. Sole owners of Level-tread Patents. All others 
infringements. Feed Cutter and Crusher. Sold on trial; 
guaranteed best or no sale. Send for circular. 


HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 
MOST I RE 
= 


EST, CHEAPEST and 
PROVED in the marke = 


F POWER AND SEPARATC 
a 


We also manufacture Mowe ean Papers, Twine oy Rakes,Field 
Rollers, Plows, Cultivators, Feed Cutter & Crusher, Hand & Power 
Corn Shellers, Grain Drills, &e. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List. 8. 8. MESSINGER & BON, Storkertown,Pa, 


5 a SCALES 
JONES See 

Tee) SSO» 
BINCHAM TON | JONES he pays the freght—for tree 


U.S 'STANDARO| 





Price List mention th 


= JONES OF sinogaigyaiy 


KEMP'S MANURE SPREADER 


& PULVERIZER 
Jit} and CART COMBINED. 












tes’ 
ultaral invention — 
Aerie Age! Saves $ 90 per cent. of labor, Doubles 
the value of the Manure. Spreads evenly all 
ds of manure, broadcast or in in one- —_ 


time 
EMP ite 2 RURPEE ~ OO., Syracuse, N. Y 


a 
F (Wood's Patent.) 
g Will shell one frashet of 
Corn 
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ADAMS WIND WILLS 44 


For Pumping or for Power 
HAND AND POWER 


Corn Shellers, 
Horse Powers, 
Feed-Grinders and 
Corn Cultivators, 
Iron Pumps, &c. 
Marseilles Manufacturing Oo., 
MarsF ities, LaSarne Co.. Trz, 






















Has no equal 
for simplici- 
ty durability 
and power. 
Reliable 
Agents 
wanted inall 
unassigned 
territory, 
Pumps,tanks 
and wind mill supplies of 
every description. Farm 
& suburban water works a Li 
specialty. C atalogue free. 
The Phelps & Bigelow W. M. Co 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and bg! be 
W. 9th St., Kansas City, M 
















For Farmers, 
Fi 





hester, New York. 
Branch Offices : 43 Arch St., Phila., | 
14 Stone Ste Room 4,) N. iY. 


orists 
Or any Place where an Abundant Su mpply of Water is Required, 
And all the Advantages of Public 


Will contract to force water from wells qr spring EP any desired points. Will 
furnish all material where desired for a complete 

furnished by the manufacturers to plan, esti 
kept at each branch office and can be supplied to ly 


the Wind! 


BY USING THE 


““MANVEL” WIND ENGINE. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SELF-REGULATING AND NOISELESS. 


Dairymen, 


Cardeners, 
Private Residences, 


ater Works Desired. 


xperienced and competent men 
estimate ind erect the work. ll full line of repairs 
full information write to 


B. S. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Kalamazoo, 
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Out in Cahokia, Mo., rooting 
matches between trained hogs take 
the place of cock fights or horse 
races. 
match the winning hog dug into 
a sand bank until only his taal 
was visible in exactly nine min- 
utes and three scconds, The bet- 
ting ov this hog was $50 to $v. 





Bartholdi, it is said, modeled his statue of Liberty 
after his own mother. Mrs. Bartholdi must have been 
a large woman, 

Mamma, I want some raisins. Mamma: Well, take 
ahandful. Won’t you get them for me, mamma?— 
your hand is bigger’n mine. 


Instead of giving gas to stupefy the patient, an Iowa 
dentist has his wife play on ihe piano in an adjoining 
room wheuever he has teeth to pull. 


Jones has just returned from a vacation trip to the 
South Shore. When asked if he saw any Duxbury 
clams, he said he did not, but he had seen dogs bury 
bones. 


QGuest—Waiter, did you say this was genuine turtle 
soup? Waiter—Yes, sir; it was made out of the 
water of a pond near here in which a turtle was kept 
last summer. 


Why, Sadie, you have let your hair grow dark again. 
Last time I saw you it was a lovely blonde. Sadie— 
Yes, dear; but you know Lam in mourning now for 
poor, dear papa. I’m not wearing light colors at all. 

Said an exasperated father at the dinner table: 
“You children turn up your noses at everything on 
the table. When I was a boy I was glad to get enough 
dry bread to eat.” “I say, pa, you are having amuch 
better time of it now you are living with us, ain’t you?” 
remarked little Tommy. 


Little boys, what are you doing with all that mud? 
Pieath, thir, we’s dess pilin’ it up in two big piles. But 
what are you going to do witn it? We’s goin’ to play 
editor. Tommy’s going to be a ’publican editor, an 
I’s goin’ to be a Democrat editor, an’ we’s goin’ to pelt 
each other dess as the editors does. 

** Why don’: you finish eating your hash, Tommy?” 
asked a Brooklyn mother of her boy, who suddenly 
laid down his knife and fork as he caught sight of the 
servant dishing out ice cream. ‘Impossible, ma,” 
replied the lad. “Why?” Cause it’s crowded out 
to make room for more interesting matter,” answered 
Tommy, who is working in a newspaper office during 
his vacation. 


‘Pap wants a new strap for that bridle he got here 
last week,” said a boy to the harness man. * He hasn’t 
worn that first one out, has he?” inquired the dealer. 
“Yes, sir.” *“* What the mischief has he been doing 
with it? That strap ought to last a couple of years.” 
“Tt don’t make no difference wot he’s been doin’ with 
it,” said the boy, clinching his hands behind him; ‘he 
wants another strap, an’ if you think I'm goin’ togive 
way family secrets between pap an’ me, you're mighty 
mistaken, an’ don’t you forgit it neither. Gimme that 
strap, for pap said it wouldn’t be healthy for me to 
Slay away all day.” 


The farmer's son came home from school 
With ardor in his eye ; 

Said he, ‘‘ I’ve read how Washington 
Did make the Hessian fly!” 

**He did!” the farmer cried—his wheat 

Was cut by insect grim— 

“ Well, if he made that bug, I’ve got 

No more respect for him.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
"When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 
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MPIRE ROOFING Co., 
30 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P00) FARMS Warne, Vike NAY 
LI 





tGUNIA. 

CHEAP AND RICH LANDS. HEALTHY AND MILD 
CLIMATE. Fish and Oysters in great_abundance. 

% E. C. LINDSEY & CO., Norfolk, Va. _ 

AGENTS wanted for the History of Christianity, by 

Abbott. A pane chance. A $4 book at the 

popular price of $1.75. Liberal terms. The religious papers 

mention it as one of the few great religious works of the 

world. Greater success never known by —— Terms free, 

STINSON & CO., Publishers, Portland, Maine. — 


| WILL GIVE A 


WATERBURY WATCH FREE! 


and WARRANTED & RELIABLE stem-winding time- 
keeper, to any one who will get 8 subscribers tor 
RACINE AGRICULTURIST,’’ the BEST 60-cents- 

r in the world. SAMPLE COPIES SENT 

Ki ress ANDREW SIMONSON. ine, Wis. 


Cards, all Hidden Name. and new Embossed Chromos, 
10 cents. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Conn. 
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It is said that ata recent | 











Ir vou «reinony BEES OR HONEY 


way interested in 
we will, with pleasure, send you_a sample copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 


with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, Section Honey 
Boxes, all the books and journals, and everything pertain- 
ing to Bee Culture. Nothing patented. Simply send 
your address,written plainly,io A. 1. ROO'T. Medina, O. 
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KENNETT SQUARE, PA., AND FORT WAYNE, IND. 
ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE MATGHLESS SeELF- 
Loavina. SELF-DuMPING SCRAPER. 











THE OLO RELIABLE 


» “CENTENNIAL: 
FANNING MILL 
is the only PERFECT 
Cleaner, Crader and 
Separator of all kinds 
of Grain and Seed. It 
is the only one which does 
all claimed for it; where 
all others failitisa grand 
success. Beats the world 
on Flax. Send for Circu- 
= lar F—Address S. FREEMAN 
& Sons, Racine, Wis. 











Blacksmithing .c:. FARM 


Save Time and Money by using 
HOLT’S CELEBRATED 


"FORGE and KIT of TOOLS 


For $20. 

Larger Size $25, Single Forge $10. 
Blacksmiths’ Tools, Hand Drills, &c, 
HOLT M’F°C CO. 

50 Central Way, Cleveland, 0. 


VIBRATING TELEPHONE. 


Gives splendid satisfaction. No exor- 
bitant rental fee to pay—Sold outright 
and guaranteed to work nicely on lines 
within its compass (2 miles), or money 
refunded. Constructed on new and 
scienti inci ‘ irely by 
vibration Two orthree months’ ren- 
Atalfeetothe Bell Telephone will buy 
f i rivate line. It is 
































non-electric Telephone made, 
and warranted to give satisfaction, or 
money refunded. GE can 
make immense profits and get all the 
work they can do. No previous expe- 
rience required. Where I have noagents 
Telephones may be ordered direct for re use. Cir- 
culars free. T. JOHNSON, 

102 S. Division St., Buffalo, N. ¥ 


If you want a Scroll Saw or Material for 
Scroll Sawing, send 6 cts, to A. H, Pomeroy, 
220 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn., for his 
Illustrated Catalogue, Low Prices, 


ELEGANT PORTRAITS! AGENTS 
Wanted to take orders for Copying and Enlarging 

PORTRAITS, £ztraordinar; Profits and entnagy - 4 

mate business, 8. C. TALLMAN & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 

A ( HIDDEN NAME, Embossed and Floral Souvenir 

9) Cards with name and New Samples, 10 cents. Elegan 

Present Free. TUTTLE BRCS., North Haven, Conn. 
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ROTH’S NEW 


SAW FILER. 


(Patented 1882.) 


This Filer is used by carpen- 
ters and farmers to file saws, so 
that they will cut smooth, 
easy and very fast. Direc- 
tions how to set the File onthe 
Bevel & Pitch ¢ 
for the differ- 
ent kind of 
saws, is with 
each Filer, so 
thata - can 
use it. Thou- 
sands who Y 
now use the Filer say they would not be without one at four 
times its cost. For Illustrated Circulars, Testimonials, &c., 
address E.ROTH & BRO., Sole Manufacturers, New 
Oxford, Pa. {One Filer sent free on receipt of $2.50 
where there is no dealer keens them % 


_ HERBRAND 


Fifth Wheel 


Rear King-bolt patterns do not weaken axle by drilling; 
»revents accidents from broken King-bolts, are noise- 
ess and add more to the stylish appearance of a buggy than 
any other appliance for the purpose ever invented. Before 
buying a buggy examine one with this improvement. Write 
for free illustrated pemphist, 
THE HERBRAND CO., Fremont, Ohio. 


TIMKEN SPF 
OVER 400 

























Easiest Riding Vehicle made. Rides as eas 

with one personastwo. The Springs lengthen a | 
shorten according to the weight they carry, Equa!) 
well adapted to rough country roads an 
fine drives of cities. Manufactured and sold by 
all leading Carriage Builders and Dealers. 


5 Midden N ame and Satin Finished 

Golden Floral Cards, and this 15k. 
Solid Rolled Gold Ring and Agent’s Sam- 
ple Book for 1885, for 11 2c. stamps; 6 pks. 
and 5 of these Beautiful Rings for $1.00, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Cut this out and 
send to M, FOOTE & CO., Northford, Ct. 


50 HIDDEN NAME, Embossed, Gold Border, Motto, 
>) &c., Cards with an Elegant Present and New Sam- 
| ples, lic. BRADLEY & CO., North Haven, Conn. 








Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chromo 
Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 48 page 
Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 page Dlustrated Premium ani 
} Price Listand Agent’s Canvassing Outfit, all 
| forlScts. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


CURED ONLY BY THE IM- 

proved Elastic Truss, worn 

} with ease night and day. 
Send for circular. Improv 
Blastic Truss Oo., 822 and 824 B’way, cor. 12th S8t., N. 


A MONTH AND BOARD TO 
AGENTS for a NEW and Complete 


lire OF GR AN 


The World’s createst soldier, and the Nation’s 
most honored citizen. Low price. Rapid Sales. 

P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 915 Arch St., Phila 

This New Chased Ring 144 New Scrap Pictures 
and 12 New Hidden Name Cards, all for 15e, 
i worth 25c. New Sample Book and Premium 
Listdc. F. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥, 


NEER HEROES “4g 

















AND 


WY /] e Pu» 
The most thrilling adventures of all great 
border heroes with Indians, outlaws and wild 
beasts, from the earliest time to this. Lives and famous ex- 
loits cf DeSoto, LaSalle, Standish, Boone, Kenton, Brady, 


rockett, Bowie, Houston, Ca rson, Custer, Wild Bill, Buffalo 
Bill, Gen. Crook, and others. Illustrated with 175 fine engray- 


og AREADS. CO" Ee: 41355" Philedeiphisor st. Louis 





Will send you their 
BAND CATALOGUE 
for 1885, 140 prges, 300 engravings 
of Instruments, Suits, Caps, Belts, \\ 

J Lamps, \ 
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Prettiest, Cheapest, and Most Durable. Can 
be made any size on our Standard Fence-Mak- 
ing Machine. Any farmer having 250 rods of 
fence to build can make a machine pay for itself. 
Owners of machine can then make from $10 to 
825 a day selling fence to his neighbors and have 
@ manufacturing businessathome. Exclusive ter- 
ritory free. Agents that sell machines make from 
peo 8100 a week. Illus. catalogue, terms, &c., 

ree. STANDARD MFG, CO, Cincinzati, 0. 
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ODD MENTION. 
(WHILE WE THINK OF IT ) 


POPPA POPPA P OPO PPPS putes aoe 
Melodious silence retin from hill to hill; 
For there may be sweet music without sound, 
The wistful autumn, gold-and-ru 
Doth all our souls with rhythmic feeling fill, 


sset qowned, 


“This is a splendid country; I found it from the 
F. J.” So writes J. M. Farnsworth, of Claremont, Va. 

* Defective flues ”’ tell the story of many a disastrous 
burn out. How are yours? Before you put the 
stove up? 

October is probably the best month in the year for 
outside painting, and good paints will never be cheaper 
than now. 

James Gardner's hog scalder is in use by many F. J. 
readers and gives general satisfaction. His address 
is Mantua, N. J. 

Soak the boot soles in linseed oi] and pine pitch, half 
and half, melted together, to keep out the dampness 
from the fall rains, 

You may have destroyed that Canada thistle patch 
half a dozen times during the Summer, but better go 
and doit again. It has as many lives as a cat. 

The Rural New-Yorker of September 5th is brim full 
of good points on the fertilizer question. Better send 
to 34 Park Row and getacopy. It is free to Farm 
JOURNAL readers, 


The foolish efforts to *‘ beat the record” in the pro- 
duction of milk and butter is nothing more nor less 
than the gambling spirit transferred from the race 
course to the dairy. 


Lewis F. Allen’s forty-eight years’ experience with 
Permanent Grass on a Clay Soil is told in the Philadel- 
phia Press of August 26, and is well worth five times 
the five cents it will cost to get a copy. 


** And the amount herein appropriated shall not be 
diverted or used for any other purpose but for the 
purchase, propagation, and distribution of improved 
and valuable seeds, plants, cuttings, and vines.” 
Thus reads the law, and we call upon Commissioner 
Coleman to execute it in spirit and letter. 


I wish many of your good people would come and 
buy our jands now i the market at such low figures. 
Our peopie are without money tobuy. These lands pro- 
duce the best tobacco and wheat and other crops. 


They are also well suited for grapes, and for raising | 


sheep and cattle.—JOHN 0. REYNOLDS, Ashby, Va. 


Batty’s ** Practical Taxidermy ” is a first-rate book 
on the subject of stuffing birds and animals. Can be 
had for $1.50 by writing to Forest & Stream Publishing 
Company, 39 and 40 Park Row, N. Y. This answers 
an inquiry in August F. J. 

Flatbush, N. Y. HOWARD BURHANS, Taxidermiat. 


If the hired man has a family, make him a present 
of a barrel of cider and apples enough to make it up 
into apple butter. Throw in also a few bushels of 
potatoes, some cabbages, squashes and other vege- 
tables. If he has been faithful you can afford to treat 
him generously, and if he has been the opposite, you 
can ufford to * neap coals of fire on his head.” 


We never did enjoy feeding calves in the old way, and 
when we get that Experimental Farm we shali have a 
bucket-holder in every calf-pen. The 
illustration shows how the contrivance 
will be made. Holes large enough to 
set a pail in two-thirds of its depth TE 
are sawed out of a plank, and this is _ | ow | 
supported by brackets fastened to the 
side of the pen. We haven't tried it, but we know at will 
be fun to watch a frisky calf trying to knock over the 
bucket and spill his milk on the stable floor, Of course 
it will hold the water pail, too. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We ~ it is to your 
tnterest to do 80, as our veadere are served with ) the best. 


dis J. DYE ‘WHOLESALE COMMIS- 


SION MERCHANT 
Apples Potatoes, Onions, Powe Eage it and Produce 
Generally. Nos. 327 and 329 N. Water St., Phila, 


“ Pa. Consignments Solicited. Returns Made Prom 





















The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers, and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 

nited States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free.¢y Address 

HINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, 


VICTORIES 
d31VN03NA 





FARM JOURNAL. 


W. H. JONES, 


THE DEALER IN 
AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS, SEEDS 


AND FERTILIZERS. | 
Removed to 2043 and 

2045 Market St., 

Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Cheapest and largest va- 
riety. Every conceivable 
implement of farm use, 
harne ss, seeds and fe srtil- 
izers, It is a curiosity,and 





tablishment. If you can- 

builders in the U. (Always Special Bargains in Stock). 
always bear. Price yer 100, cash 
variety, new & old. Empire State, Niagara, Delaware,Concord 

THE NEW ““JEWELL” STRAWBERRY 
: 


of great interest to every 
not get here, write for 
E S. 15,000 l-yr. old Fine Dwarf 
TR E Bartlett pear trees, 4 to 6 
S1 
WALTER MORRIS, JOVER, Del. 
and hundrecs more. Large stock qo ality best; price +8 lowest. 
M 
Largest and Most Productive. 


utihtarian to see the es- 

wants. Iam in » communication with all the Agr’l impleme nt 
feet, budded from healthy trees that 

7 T 1 Nursery established 29 

GRAPE =\ INE} years. Every valuable 
Catalogues free. GEO. Ww. Cc A BELL, Dela aware, Ohio. 
Testimonial and Lithograph sent Free to all who a it ( (Ht. 


P.M. Angur & Sous Originators, Middlefie 

















1838—PARRY STRAWBERRY — (885 


has again surpassed all others, over 50 best varieties, at 
POMONA NURSERIES, 


And received three more FIRST PREMIUMS and two more 
SPECIAL AWARDS at Moorestown, Vineland and New York 
Strawberry Shows. Also the FIRST PREMIUM and SWEEP- 
STAKE PRIZE over all other new varieties at Providence, 
R.I. Send for testimony from various States. PoT GROWN 
PLANTS NOW READY. Lawson and Kieffer Pears, Wilson 
Jr. Blackberry, Grapes, &c. 


WM. PARRY, 


Catalazue free. Parry. New Jersey. 


» GOOSEBERRY 


\ THE TRIUMPH.” 


A New American Seedling. 
Very large Berry, free from mil- 
dew. Gireat Bearer. Offered to 
public now for the first time. 

5 per plant; $12 per Doz. 


GEORGE ACHELIS, 


WEST CHESTER, PEN NA. 






Fairview Nurseries. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 
Parry, May King and Jumbo Strawberries. Rancocas 
| and Diadem Raspberry : : Ford’s Late White, John Haas, 


and Roser i ch. Kerffer, Le Conte and Lawson Pear. 
200 ACHES EN N NURSERY. CATALOGUE FREE. 


_JSOHN PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 


N00 000sePce seeo.ines 


Of healthy growth and hard, firm ne healthier 
or better. Address STE PHEN N ‘HOY T’s SONS, 
New Canaan, Conn. 


Bests most profitable L WHITE 
PEACH: choice ie GPT 44 trees in- 
\ cluding most desirable — William’s 
\ Early Red, best early ple. Good stock 
Apple Trees: most ny As r & late keeping 
varieties. Early Richmond, Montmo- 
jyrency 4 other x! Py. e Cherries. Grapes 
Strawberries, Raspberries, new 4 old 
sorts. 200,000 2 year old As paragus roots 
Large stock shade & cman trees, ~Cata- 
logue free, S. E. Rogers & Son Mt. Holry N. J 


A Ce ey ted Whhited by the Chase Nurseries, 

Introducers of Bancocas Raspberry. 

Growers of a full line of Fruits and Ornamentals, A 

Good ning for Honest, Ene tic Men. 

The business easily learned. Full instructions given. 
ddress, R. G. CHASE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

































CERTAIN WEALTH frow'ts remove: Curcutio and 


Fruit Borers permanently. Also how to keep the bark of all 


fruit trees perfectly smooth, thus insuring a full crop yearly | 


without fail. For full particulars send your address with 20 
cents, oteer referred, to 
A. 1GGINS, Outlet, Luzerne county, Pa. _ 


PEACH TREES ' Suited to a sections. 
ae TREES, ex- 

tra long-keeping varietics. Kieffer and Le Conte 

Pears. Full line of all kinds of Nursery Stock cheap. 

Trees, Grape Vines, Small Fruit, and other Plants by 

mail. Catalogue, 80 pages, showing how and weak to plant, 


Freee RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Del. 


AGENTS WANTED! 


TO SAnvAss FOR SALE OF OUR NURSERY STOCK 
UNE VALEP. FACILITIES. One of the largest 





and ah = established Nurseries in the States, For 
dress  & TT. 


eneva, New York. 





IMPROVED FARM MACHINERY, 


Improved Steam Engines, Best Railway and Lever Horse- 
Somme, Spmching Machines, St aw-Preserving Threshers. 
La Dow's Disc and Steel Spring Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky 
Horse Rakes, ee I Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, etc. 
Send for iiustrated ¢ ESTABLISHED 1830. 
WHEELER & MELICK CO. Albany, N.Y. 





FARMERS i 2 itt ok aa 
” 


Owego, N. 


talogue and Price-list. 





COnmaey 1885. 


rOOVER, SWALM & CO., Com., Mers., Butter, 
Eggs, Appies,Potatoes,Fruits. 336 N.Water St St., Phila. 


‘MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES. 





(1840.) ROCHESTER, N. Y. (1855.) 

We offer for Fall planting the largest and most complete 

collections of Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 

Bulbous Flower Roots, &c., &c., in the United States. 

| Full particulars in Catalogues, which will Le’ sent on appli- 

cation as follows: No. 1, Fruits, l0c.; 2. Ornamental 

Trees and Shrubs, lic.; No. 3, Strawberries, ‘Ro. 4, Whole- 
sale, No. 5, Roses, No. 6, Bulbs, free. 


ELLWANCER & BARRY. _ 


1885. STATE FAIR. 1688. 


3ist ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


PENNA. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


Broad st. & Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia. 
ENTRIES AND COMPETITION FREE. 


September 2S to Oct. 14, ’85. 


| $50,000 IN PREMIUMS. 
EXCURSION TICKETS ON ALL RAILROADS. 

A. WILHELM, D. W. SEILER, ELBRIDGE MCConkKEY, 
President, Rec, Secretary, Cor, Secretary, 


CAHOON BROADCAST SEED SOWER 


sows any kind of grain or grass seed, 4 to 8 acres per hour. 
Price, $4.00. D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 South Sixth Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


~ GOO ACRES.  — 13 CREENHOUSES, 


TREES=PLANTS 


We offer for the Fall Trade a large and fine stock of 
every descripuon of Fruit and Ornamental Trees,Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree 
Seedlings and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced Cata- 
logue, Fall 1885, mailed free on application. Address 


BLOOMINGTON (PHOENIX) NURSERY, 
ESTABLISHED 1852. BLOOMINCTON, ILL 


GALVANIZED FENCE WIRE. 


Galvanized steel four-point Barbed Wire. Galv'’d Plain 
Twist Ribbon Fencing. Galvanized Buck Thorn reestes. 
JAMES M. VANCE & CO., 211 Market St., Philad’a, 
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ROPE BUILDING. 
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12 & 14 Decatur i 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





A NEW INVENTION. 
U.S. Pat. July 21. Canada Pat. Dec. 1, 1884, 
FOLDS COMPLETE as a pocket knife. ONE 
MAN can SAW DOWN TREES ALONE prac- 
tical and_ easy. WARRANTED THOR- 
OUGHLY TESTED. 7 CORDS have been 
sewed od yo ONE MAN in 9 hours. JUST WHAT 
FARMER WANTS. The first order 
So your locality secures the agency. Send for 
Large Posters and Catalogue free. Address 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO,., 
55 SOUTH CANAL ST., CHICAGO. 











WORKS, 
No. 118. 7th St., Philadelphia, 
TEQRRCGSTER DRAIN & SEWER | R PIPE 


And POROUS SOLE T 


For DRAINING WET, SoGGy LAND. Send ete Circular. 















Shellerin 
the market. Isa 
a Cleaner and 
| arator, and runs 

with less power than 
any other on account 
of its new & improved 
Hopper and Spiral 


Agents Wanted 
Everywhere! 












































